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FORCED PLANNING 


cn sense of relief felt by industry at the announcement of an 


export plan by the President of the Board of Trade is perfectly 
genuine. After many months of half-threats, half-promises, exhor- 
tations and warnings, none of them in precise quantitative terms, 
acolumn of figures stating the objectives for the next fifteen months 
for some twenty industrial groups is like rain in a parched land. 
But now the qualifications must follow. The new set of targets is 
almost as far from thoroughgoing planning as was the Prime 
Minister’s original list of import cuts. Both were dictated by events 
rather than forethought, and both have to be put into effect hastily 
and without adequate examination of their full implications for 
industry. The industries affected have been assured that they will 
get the labour and materials they need, in advance of the investiga- 
tions to discover exactly what those needs are. Tactically this was 
justified. It was far better, the issue having become urgent, for 
Sir Stafford Cripps to produce his outline plan first and discuss 
it afterwards. In taking this course he displeased the unions, as 
was clearly shown by the extraordinarily sour remarks made by the 
general secretary of the T.U.C. at the meeting at which the pro- 
gramme was announced. Since then the Transport Workers and 
Engineers’ unions have blessed the plan, but there are bound to be 
difficulties when the schemes for the direction of labour are put into 
effect. 

The difficulties in the international field are if anything more for- 
midable than those at home. The Government’s plans are taking 
shape at a time when the trading situation is also hardening. Sterling 
inconvertibility means, among other things, that a favourable 
balance of trade with one country cannot easily be used to wipe out an 
adverse balance with others. Many countries are busily restricting 
their imports and are unlikely to stop doing it for some months. At 
the same time, world trade as a whole is turning to the advantage of 
Taw material producers as against manufacturers, as one country 
after another sets out to build up its own industries. There is only 
One answer to all this—a vast increase in our selling power through 
an improvement of quality accompanied by a reduction of costs. 
This will not be achieved by the mere statement of the immediate 
need for an increase of £31,000,000 a month in exports. Productive 


efficiency must go up faster than costs, which means faster than 
wages. As to home consumption, there is no need to repeat the 
importance of more austerity and more saving in the face of higher 
earnings and smaller supplies of goods. But a progressive removal 
of subsidies would, as Sir Stafford Cripps well knows, do more to 
solve this problem than his rather vague exhortation to consumers 
to avoid the black market. 


Recovery in Paris 


The shock administered to the Paris conference on economic 
co-operation by Mr. Will Clayton’s sharp criticism of its report has 
not proved fatal. So closely is political stability linked with the 
success of this conference in those countries which have a powerful 
Communist element, or which are particularly vulnerable to Russian 
displeasure, that for a moment this drastic American incursion into 
European planning seemed liable to have dangerous results. But 
the conference quickly recovered its stability and resumed its 
remarkable progress in the difficult task of producing report, which 
must be simultaneously acceptable to 16 heterogeneous European 
Governments and convincing to the United States Congress. Already 
the report has been redrafted to meet the American criticisms that 
the sections on the securing of financial stability, on the reduction 
of trade barriers and on general principles were not sufficiently 
precise, that European production programmes were not impressive, 
that requirements of capital goods and consumption goods had been 
insufficiently distinguished, and that there was no provision for the 
review of progress. The last point has given most difficulty, because 
of a Swiss misgiving about the necessity for such a review before 
American aid had been promised, but it is likely to be cleared up in 
time for the postponed presentation of the report next Monday. 
The American representatives in Paris have gone to the most remark- 
able lengths to ensure that the final report is successful and have 
done everything in their power to encourage the Conference in its 
efforts to beat the clock. The consent of Congress they cannot 
promise. But if Mr. Truman fulfils the best hopes and summons 
a special session when he returns to Washington in a few days’ time, 
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emergency aid may yet be given before the full grip of winter closes 
on Europe. 


Treaties and Trieste 

Progress with treaties with Italy and Germany’s eastern European 
satellites, since the original clash at the first meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in London two years ago, has been so slow 
and has so often gone backwards or crab-wise that the formal 
coming into force of those treaties on Monday almost failed to 
register on the public consciousness. They settle very little in real 
terms. Britain and America will fulfill their obligation to with- 
draw troops from Italy within ninety days and the Russian troops 
will leave Bulgaria, but there will still be Russian forces in Rumania 
and Hungary, ostensibly to protect the lines of communication 
between the Soviet Union and Austria, where a final settlement is 
so far away that the British Government has declared the end of 
the state of war despite the fact that a formal treaty has not been 
signed. As for Italy itself, and the most crucial area of all round 
Trieste, a state of excitement reigns which, far from promising 
peace, has expressed itself in rioting, in attacks upon British and 
Americans, and in a hasty and arrogant advance of Yugoslav troops. 
The Security Council has still not succeeded in appointing anyone to 
the thankless post of Governor of Trieste, and even if they do he 
will need all his wide powers of government and police action to 
weld together the Italian and Yugoslav halves of the territory, 
which at present possess utterly different economic and judicial 
systems. Perhaps it can be done. There is a possibility of com- 
promise, though it is not as great as the Italian Communists and 
their Yugoslav opposite numbers pretend. The Italian Govern- 
ment may survive, despite the disastrous harvest-time strike of agri- 
cultural workers, which is spreading and threatening to become 
general. But the dictatorial manners of Marshal Tito may be more 
difficult to curb than the excitement of those Italian Communist 
heroes who, from the safe distance of Florence, shouted “ Death to 
Truman.” In any case, the acceptance of a few treaties will not 
settle these matters, though the perfectly genuine goodwill expressed 
by Britain and America towards Italy may have its reward. 


Back to the Pits 

The Grimethorpe miners having gone back to work on the 21-ft. 
stint, which is all that is possible in the present deranged state of 
the mine, the fact-finding committee is now ascertaining whether a 
2-ft. extension is possible. It is expected to present its findings 
on September 27th. The dispute is thus not closed for good, but 
at least for the time being energy is being applied at the right point, 
which is the getting of coal. It is worth remembering that that 
always is the primary question—so much so that stoppage of work 
while some point of organisation is decided is little short of 
criminal. Despite a hope, expressed by both Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Lord Hyndley, that the target may still be reached, the chances 
of reaching 200,000,000 tons this year are smaller than ever and the 
penalties for not reaching it are heavier. The loss of some 
650,000 tons in the first two weeks of September is really of much 
more importance than the fact, to which Government spokesmen 
are never tired of referring, that stocks now are greater than they 
were last year. Anything which in any way relaxes the pressure 
for a greater effort is bad. There may not be a major breakdown 
this winter. The President of the Board of Trade’s promise of 
24,250,000 tons to industry in the six winter months may well be 
met, and the export industries are certain to get enough to keep 
them going. But the danger that industry will slack off owing to 
tightness of coal supplies is no less disturbing than the prospect of 
general breakdown for being more insidious. Beyond these things 
is the urgent need for coal exports, by which, as Mr. Averell 
Harriman has rightly pointed out, Britain could reduce not only 
her own dollar needs but those of Europe as a whole. And beyond 
that again is the objective of an annual production of 250,000,000 
at the end of four years laid down at the Paris Conference. These 
things alone should be enough to wipe out the threat of a further 
strike, this time of overmen, in the Yorkshire field. On the positive 
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side they should give encouragement to the Coal Board in its 
development programme and underline the wisdom of its decision 
to concentrate for the time being on short-term improvements 
calculated to yield a quick return. 


West Indian Federation 


Although the British West Indies Conference has recommended 
the establishment of a Committee to discuss terms of federation 
between the participating units, the determined opposition of 
Mr. Bustamente, of the Jamaican delegation, to such a step must 
not be considered an isolated outburst. The argument for closer 
union appears overwhelming; an ever-increasing population of 
about 3,000,000, faced with limited and rapidly diminishing natural 
resources, and condemned to an appallingly low standard of living 
by antiquated and restrictive agricultural processes, must be con- 
sidered as a whole. if some solution is to be reached which wil] 
utilise the varied economic potentialities of the islands. But the 
application of any such all-embracing solution is bound up with 
the question of self-government, and the Jamaican population makes 
up almost half that of the West Indies altogether. Mr. Creech 
Jones, in one of his speeches to the Conference, has said that the 
discussion of federation will not hinge on the question of increased 
responsibility in the individual territories ; at the same time, self- 
government in the West Indies can only be a satisfactory ideal if it 
is qualified by the concession to a central federal government of 
certain defined functions. The Caribbean Labour Congress, meet- 
ing recently, called for such a federation, and the present Conference 
took a similar line—but federation without careful consideration of 
its organ of government could well lead to the unbalanced position 
which it was trying to avoid. The Jamaican delegates feared that 
federation would retard the individual development of their own 
colony, and wondered what “ little St. Kitts ” could do for Jamaica ; 
but the danger might lie in the little that the larger units would 
do for the small. Federation is by almost general agreement 
inevitable, but the Conference acted wisely in proceeding with 
deliberation in the working out of its details. The establishment of 
a West Indies University should do much to equip the Islands with 
capable administrators with vision large enough to consider the 
general rather than particular interests. 


Organising the Civil Service 

The deliberations of the Select Committee on Estimates concerm- 
ing the work of the 224 people who are charged with the review 
and improvement of the organisation and methods of the Civil 
Service may seem to be a considerable fuss about very little. Seo it 
is, in terms of the staff employed and of its achievements to date. 
But it is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the question at 
issue—the organisation and methods of a service of over a million 
people which is seriously faulty in organisation and frequently 
employs working methods which the ordinary pressure.of competi- 
tion drove out of private business long ago. Yet organisation and 
methods work in Government Departments is continuously handi- 
capped by low salaries, faulty recruitment, stupid but successful 
obstruction within Departments (only 19 out of about roo have theit 
own O. and M. branches), unwillingness to give organisation officers 
full scope at the higher levels—in fact, by all the messy incom- 
petence and resistance to change which lowers the efficiency of the 


. Civil Service and stultifies the efforts of its more intelligent members 


and sections. The Organisation and Methods branches, particularly 
in the Treasury and in the new Ministry of National Insurance, 
where they are given reasonable scope, have achieved something, 
but the general resistance is so great that it is surprising that the 
Select Committee had few recommendations to make apart from some 
harmless platitudes. This token expression of good will is not 
enough. As was pointed out by the one witness before the Com- 
mittee, who seemed to have full grasp of the significance and urgency 
of the task, the first question concerns the suitability of an organisa 
tion originally designed fer quasi-judicial activities to carry the evel- 
increasing load of operations being placed upon it, and so far that 
question has hardly been asked—much less answered. 
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CAN UNO 


ORMALLY, the Second Assembly of the United Nations is 

in session in New York State, meeting to deal with an agenda 
of over sixty items. Actually what is in question is the survival 
of the United Nations as an effective force. That the organisation 
will continue in some shape or form may be taken for granted ; 
the fifty-five nations which combined to create it could not, apart 
from a few conspicuous exceptions, stultify themselves by letting 
their handiwork disintegrate completely in a couple of years. Parts 
of their handiwork moreover—the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
jsation, the Economic and Social Council, the Economic Council 
for Europe—have in them the stuff of survival. It is on the political 
side, not the economic, that the breakdown has been catastrophic. 
The Assembly, of course, has its own affairs to deal with, and it 
will be dealing with them for the next few weeks, but in its general 
discussions it cannot fail to spend anxious and probably heated 
hours on the disastrous failure of the Security Council, with which 
it shares a concurrent jurisdiction. Over that body might well 
be written an adaptation of a famous epitaph—“ It has touched 
nothing which it has not mismanaged ”—and the word mis- 
managed is a charitable understatement. 

It was from the Security Council that everything was hoped. By 
an innovation in international conceptions it was, unlike the 
Council of the League of Nations with its four quarterly meetings, 
to be in perpetual session at the seat of the United Nations, 
dealing immediately and with despatch with any business that came 
before it. Its members by constant contact with one another were 
to develop a new esprit de corps, reflecting itself in resolute 
co-operation. Whether the personalities constituting the Council 
were such as to encourage belief in this mutual cordiality need not 
be debated here. At any rate the cordiality has been neither 
general nor conspicuous, and it would be hard to point to a single 


decision of outstanding importance taken by the Council since 


its birth. Its two latest meetings are instructive examples of the 
methods it habitually pursues. At the final attempt to dispose 
of the Egyptian question last week a resolution and an amendment 
were before the Council. On the amendment four members voted, 
the rest abstained ; the substantive motion found two supporters 
against eight abstentions. A more damning example of impotence 
it would be hard to imagine, but there is this excuse for it, that 
the members of the Council knew well that however firmly they 
expressed themselves by voice or vote impotence in another form 
would be imposed on them by a Russian veto. A flagrant illus- 
tration of this was provided on Monday of this week. The pro- 
posal before the Council was that the Assembly should be invited 
to make recommendations on the Greek question, the issue being 
thus transferred from the smaller to the larger body. For the 
proposal nine votes were cast ; against it, two. But one of the two 
was Russia’s, and the veto of a single Great Power is effective on 
a question of substance rather than of procedure. The chairman, 
who happened to be the Russian delegate, ruled that it was a 
matter of substance. A division on that ruling was taken, resulting 
in the defeat of the chairman’s contention. But the chairman, M. 
Gromyko, had only to impose another veto (his twentieth ; no other 
nation has imposed more than two) to kill the resolution. Once 
more the Council was left compietely impotent. 

These proceedings have a larger bearing. The United States 
can, and certainly will, raise the whole question of Greece in the 
Assembly, though not in the form of a reference from the Security 
Council. That throws into the forefront of controversy Mr. George 
Marshall, the American Secretary of State, who in the absence of 
Mr. Bevin and M. Molotov promises to be the dominating figure 
in the Assembly, and makes inevitable a public clash between the 
United States and Russia on a question which the governments 
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SURVIVE? 


of both countries regard as vital. The forceful, practical and com- 
prehensive speech delivered by Mr. Marshall in the Assembly on 
Wednesday raised all the questions decisive for the United Nations’ 
future. Greece took a foremost place among them. The United 
States is committed to action in Greece, and is already taking it. 
An American military mission is there and military stores are 
arriving. But since the trouble on Greece’s northern frontiers is 
not merely internal, but is being actively fomented from across the 
frontiers, America very rightly insists that this is a case for the 
collective defence of Greece by the United Nations. Russia has 
already vetoed that, leaving America to fall back on Article 51 of 
the Charter, recognising “ the inherent right of individual or collec- 
tive self-defence . . . until the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to maintain international peace and security.” 
But a later article seems to suggest that any such measures need the 
authorisation of the Security Council, and Russia, omnipotent 
through her veto-power, will see to it that no such authorisation is 
given. Here is clearly the making of a first-class crisis. There is no 
doubt Mr. Marshall will have the support of a large majority of the 
Assembly, as he had of the Security Council. There is no doubt, 
either, that America will go forward with her defence of Greece. 
It is thought likely, indeed, that failing to secure collective action 
through the United Nations she will try to secure collective action 
outside it, inviting individual members of the Organisation to con- 
tribute to an International Force which should keep the frontiers 
of Greece inviolate. How Russia might meet that challenge is a 
grave, but at present unanswerable, question, 

Actually the proposal for an International Force may come up 
in another context. Next to the Greek question, if not indeed 
transcending it in importance, is the future of Palestine. The 
United Nations is faced there with a challenge it cannot evade. 
Britain, for years a target for criticism over Palestine, has rightly 
put the matter before the United Nations, and a United Nations 
Commission has reported in favour of the partition of the country 
into two independent States. On that both the General Assembly 
and the British Government have yet to pronounce. If the 
Assembly approves its Commission’s recommendations it is hard 
to see how Britain, which referred the matter to the Assembly, can 
contest them except in detail. But some of the detail is of the first 
importance, most notably the question who shall garrison Palestine 
and keep order there during the transition period of two years fore- 
shadowed by the Commission. Great Britain certainly cannot do 
that singlehanded. The normal course would be to entrust the task 
to a United Nations force if provision had been made, as is 
contemplated under Article 43 of the Charter, for the provision 
of such a force. But on that, like practically everything else in the 
field of collective security and disarmament, there is no inch of 
progress to report in the past twelve months. At the First 
Assembly a nine-point resolution on disarmament was carried 
unanimously and with enthusiasm. Practical action under it de- 
volved on the Security Council, the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Military Staff Committee, none of which bodies has, so far 
as is known, agreed on any practical action whatsoever. Progress 
on disarmament in the period between the two Assemblies is nil. 

Things manifestly cannot continue as they are. They must get 
either worse or better. There must, in particular, be some assur- 
ance whether the Security Council is going to work at all. If the 
veto continues to be exercised in the future as in the past the 
Council might as well be disbanded. To abolish the veto is im- 
possible, for that-would involve a revision of the Charter, which 
the nation which specialises in the exercise of the veto could block 
at once in the usual manner. The only hope is in some sort of 
gentleman’s agreement that the veto will be invoked only in the 
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most exceptional circumstances. Unfortunately, a resolution pro- 
posing precisely that was carried at the last Assembly by 36 votes 
to six—but the six consisted of Russia and her protégés, and 
Russia has never taken or looked like taking the smallest notice of it. 
Mr. Marshall’s proposal that the veto shall be limited to cases where 
definite political or economic action is in question may be accepted 
by Russia, but that appears distinctly doubtful. His further 


project for a standing committee of all 55 members of the Assembly 
to consider disputes seems a cumbrous expedient. 


The Security 
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Council was regarded by the founders of the United Nations as ap 
instrument of co-operation, mutual counsel and mutual aid, not g 
cockpit for conflicting national policies. A decision as to which jt 
shall be must now be taken. The United States is acting generally 
in full accordance with the spirit of the Charter and Britain jg 
rightly collaborating with her. Over against her stands Russia 
which has already split Germany and sp'it Europe. The supreme 
task at Flushing Meadows is to achieve a unity so far unattainable 
at Paris or Berlin. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OR Western Europe, someone who speaks with authority said 

privately this week, the alternatives are the Marshall Plan and 
Communism, That may very well be true. If the Marshall Plan came 
to nothing anything might happen in Europe. But as things are I 
find little sign of the growth of Communism either in Europe gener- 
ally or in this country, There are some signs, indeed, that it is 
receding rather than advancing. In Hungary rigged elections and 
the presence of Russian troops strengthened the Communist hold 
relatively little. A French public man a day or two ago told me he 
thought Communism in France had passed its peak ; a German friend 
tells me the same of Germany, though in either country a turn of 
events might play into the Communists’ hands. In Italy the situation 
is more doubtful. Here, I am told, even in the mining areas, Com- 
munism is making no progress, in spite of Mr. Arthur Horner, the 
only Communist holding any position of importance in the Labour 
or political world. The Daily Worker, the Communist organ, claims 
a circulation of 121,000; the other penny dailies range from 
1,600,000 to 3,800,000. Only guarded conclusions can be drawn from 
these figures, and it is true that Communists by their assiduity estab- 
lish themselves in office in many trade union lodges through the in- 
difference of the general run of members. It would be a profound 
mistake to ignore them but an equal mistake to get alarmed about 
them unduly. 

. * * * 

Rumours of Ministerial changes are inevitable at such a stage in 
any Government’s career as this, and it is in fact probable enough 
that Mr. Attlee will have some to make before the House re- 
assembles. One indeed is certain. It is known that Lord Addison, 
vigorous though he is in spite of his seventy-seven years, wishes to 
retire from his post of Dominions Secretary. Lord Listowel, it has 
been observed, is available now that the India Office has dis- 
appeared, but the Prime Minister might do much worse than move 
Mr. Noel-Baker, whose mind is essentially political, from the Air 
Ministry, where he has little but administrative work to do. Amateur 
Cabinet-makers—I for one—could help the Prime Minister quite 
a lot, but he is probably content with his own ideas. Many people 
would like to see Mr. James Griffiths Minister of Fuel and Power, 
but I doubt whether Mr. Shinwell will be shifted. About some of 
the other changes foreshadowed I am frankly sceptical. The recon- 
struction, I fancy, will be less extensive than the prophets have 
suggested. There is no virtue in musical chairs, and the supply of 
new blood of the first quality is limited. 

* * * - 

The evidence given by the Institute of Journalists before the Royal 
Commission on the Press seems very sensible. The Institute agreed, 
of course, that in recent years there had been a growth of what is 
described as “ monopolistic control” ; as to that, the facts are on 
record. But its members in the areas concerned do not find that their 
individual freedom is in any way affected, and they do find in many 
cases that their salaries are raised and their working conditions 
improved. That, of course, does not justify “ monopoly,” but it is 
an aspect of the question that too often escapes public notice. Pass- 
ing to the offensive, the Institute calls the attention of the Com- 
mission to the threat to freedom arising from the determination of 
the rival body, the National Union of Journalists, to introduce the 
“closed shop” for journalists, urging that papers should employ 
no one but members of that body. In that, as in some other matters, 
the N.U.J. ranges itself without qualification with the ordinary 


run of trade unions, and if journalism is to be regarded simply as 
a trade it may as well affiliate with the T.U.C. . But in a profession 
where individual freedom, even where the mere routine handling 
of news, is of cardinal importance, the closed shop tendency jg 
disastrous and should be resisted implacably. A proprietor or editor 
should be absolutely free to engage the best man for any post 
irrespective of whether he happens to belong to the Union or the 
Institute or neither. Only those for whom journalism is just a trade 
will take any other view. 
+ * - 7 

The discussion as to who got what out of the Edge Hill by-election 
continues. The Labour Party has little to say, being well content 
to have held the seat and so preserved its unbroken by-election 
record ; the coming poll at Islington is likely to cause the party 
little anxiety. Nor, despite what might be reasonably expected, need 
the electoral situation generally. There is no sign of any substantial 
swing away from the Government. Labour Members back in 
London from their constituencies report few complaints and steady 
accessions of membership. At the same time the Conservatives 
seem entitled to claim, as they are claiming, that if a shift of votes 
took place throughout the country on the same scale as at Edge 
Hill Labour would go out of office and the Conservatives would 
come in; but a good deal, admittedly, hangs on the “if.” And 
what of the Liberals who, with a good candidate, polled 910 votes 
out of a total of over 20,000? The chairman of the Liberal Party 
executive, I see, claims that the party is being put back on the map. 
It may be ; but where on the map? Facts are facts, and one of the 
hardest of them is that to all appearance, in spite of the Rotherhithe 
election, where the Liberal secured second place instead of third, 
the great mass of electors are wedded to the two-party system and 
take only the Labour and Conservative parties seriously. That 
imposes hard decisions on Liberals, as the correspondence columns 
of The Spectator in recent weeks show. If there were proportional 
representation—but since neither the Labour nor the Conservative 
Party would vote for it there quite certainly won’t be. 

* . * * 

A rather elderly professor was chairman of a certain faculty at a 
certain university. The reorganisation of the faculty after the war 
was being discussed. The chairman was conservative, not to say 
reactionary, in his views, and aimed principally at stereotyping the 
old order, “We got on without young. men before the war,” he 
observed with his habitual grunt, “we can get on without them 
after the war.” One of the few younger men present leaned forward. 
“And during the war, Professor? ” he asked ingenuously. 

* 7 + * 

A pallant, it seems, is not precisely what I thought it—a kind of 
a lane or street. It was first represented to me as a thoroughfare 
in Chichester. I am now told (and I hereby express thanks for the 
information) that “The Pallant” is a district of Chichester, con- 
sisting not of one street but of four. The statement that it is “the 
palatinate, or Archbishop’s peculiar” seems to throw light on the 
derivation, though there is, I believe, an alternative hypothesis. 

— * * * 

Students of the Champion County v. Rest of England match 
this week should not be completely hypnotised by Compton’s 246 
and Edrich’s 180. The first five Middlesex wickets fell thus: 
c. Evans ; c. Evans ; st. Evans ; st. Evans ; st. Evans. And out of a 
total of 546 the Kent wicket-keeper let precisely 6 pass as byes. 
There must be something near a record here. JANUS. 
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MOSCOW ON PARIS 


sy G. B. THOMAS 


O far as Moscow is concerned the Paris Conference on the 

Marshall programme has been moving steadily towards what 
Tevestia calls a “sad ending.” Ever since M. Molotov’s angry 
departure from Paris Moscow propagandists have been telling their 
audience that nothing but evil can come out of the conference. 
During the past two or three weeks their tone has become shriller 
and more abusive. In the few days before what was expected to be 
the final plenary session on September 15th it rose to a harsh and 
overpowering crescendo. This spate of abusive warnings is, of 
course, intended for those East European countries whose Govern- 
ments were not allowed to take part in the conference and which 
have therefore, for the present at least, cut themselves off from 
American help. As the crisis mounts in Eastern Europe the tempta- 
tion to look westwards must be growing steadily stronger. It is 
against this dangerous tendency that the Soviet Government is now 
fighting. Its propagandists are trying to prove two things. First 
of all that the Marshall offer is a delusion and a snare. If it mears 
anything at all—and that is very doubtful—it means the enslave- 
ment of Europe by American capitalism and imperialism, with Britain 
getting a handsome rake-off for acting as the agent of Wall Street. 
So much for the negative side. More positively, Moscow propa- 
gandists have to prove that the Soviet Union is in a far better 
position to give disinterested help to the countries of Europe than 
the United States, whose economy is hovering on the brink of a 
catastrophic depression. 

The second argument is more important than the first, since most 
of the countries of Eastern Europe are in a very critical condition, 
badly need help and would welcome it from almost any source. 
That is why the Soviet Government acted so quickly in the matter 
of a trade agreement with Czechoslovakia. In so far as it was 
intended to impress other needy countries with the advantages of 


Soviet friendship it was a first-class piece of political warfare. In 


Czechoslovakia the year’s harvest will be about 40 per cent. below 
normal, and bread rations will have to be cut. Coal production 
has fallen off, and a special drive is being made to get man-power 
into the mines. Electric power consumption has had to be cur- 
tailed: its domestic use between 7 a.m. and 1 p.m. is forbidden 
except for cooking); and industries are to refrain from using it 
for one day out of seven. 

In Poland the harvest prospects are nor very favourable. A great 
deal of the winter-sown wheat was lost, and it has been officially 
announced that a mixture of rye and barley flour will have to be 
used for bread. It is feared that the shortage of grains may have 
very serious consequences on the livestock programme. Rumania 
has once again appealed to Moscow for grain. The farmers are be- 
ing dragooned into making compulsory deliveries of their produce, 
and the more familiar forms of peasant sabotage of Government 
direction are very much in evidence. How far the shortage in the 
towns is due to the demands of the Soviet occupation forces is still 
unknown. But it was a very important factor in last year’s scarcity. 
In Yugoslavia the wheat outlook is better than it was last year, 
although Marshal Tito has himself admitted that it was poor “ in 
certain localities.” But the country has embarked upon a very 
ambitious scheme of industrialisation whose success within the five- 
year period allowed for it depends upon outside help. All these 
needy countries were forced to reject the prospect of American aid. 
They are now on Moscow’s doorstep. 

So Russia must at all costs give an impression of her great 
strength ; the success of her policy depends upon it. The Czech 
trade ~ reement and the others that followed it, and the way the 
Anglo-Soviet trade talks were allowed to break down, are all calcu- 
lated to create that impression of economic strength. But what is 
the reality behind this old facade ? Has Russia really recovered 
80 far from the awful devastation of the war that she can afford to 
Sive extensive economic help to the countries of Eastern Europe ? 
We are told that Russian deliveries of grain to Czechoslovakia have 
already started. Some 200,000 tons were promised. This certainly 
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gives the impression that the goods are there and also the transport 
to carry them to their destination. But the fact remains that these 
first deliveries have not come from the Soviet Union at all. They 
have come from Hungary. All that has happened is that Hungarian 
reparat.on deliveries to the Soviet Union have been diverted to 
Czechoslovakia. 

But this is only an isolated instance. We shall get a clearer pic- 
ture of the position if we look at the bases of Soviet economic strength 
—coal, electrical power and agriculture, and the houses to shelter 
the workers engaged in them. The State Planning Commission, it 
is true, has reported that the five-year plan as a whole is doing 
well, and that for the second quarter of this year it was fulfilled 
by 103 per cent. But this rosy picture does not stand up to critical 
examination. “ The coal industry,” says Jzvestia, “ is lagging behind. 
It is retarding the development of heavy industry, the railway services 
and the national economy as a whole.” Mechanisation is inadequate. 
Delayed housing programmes are making it impossible to work new 
coal mines. “Fuel reserves at the power-stations,” wrote Pravda 
on August 6th, “are less than half of the quantities planned for 
July 15th. The transport of Donetz coal by railway is particularly 
unsatisfactory. A number of stations in the east have not been 
supplied with coal from the Kuznetsk basin. This situation, if it is 
not put right at once, may interfere with the normal work of industry 
in winter.” Pravda also criticises the Ministries concerned for their 
slowness in putting up new power-stations. 

Nor is the housing programme doing well. “The second quarter 
of the year is nearly over,” wrote Pravda on June 26th, “ but it is 
evident that the housing programme is not being fulfilled. . . . In 
Sverdlovsk, for instance, the building plan was fulfilled by only 
12.3 per cent. during the first four months of the year. In the Urals, 
Siberia and the Far East, in place of the many thousands of houses 
to be completed this year, only a few hundreds have been built. 
Why has the brickworks at Novosibirsk fulfilled its plan: by only 
one-third ? Machinery is badly used and productivity is low. 

.. There has been a failure to deliver 58 million bricks.” As 
regards agriculture, although in general the prospects are far better 
than they were last year, Pravda had this to say on July 26th about 
the harvest in the Ukraine: “ The speed of harvesting does not yet 
secure the timely collection of the harvest and the avoidance of grain 
losses. . Combine harvesting is particularly unsatisfactory.” 
Collective farms in the Kiev area are said to be falling far behind 
their schedule of deliveries. 

It would be dangerous to draw hard-and-fast conclusions from 
this scrappy evidence. But we are certainly entitled to ask whether 
the picture of Soviet strength that Moscow’s propagandists are draw- 
ing for foreign consumption is not grossly exaggerated. In view of 
the Czech and Rumanian requests for grain, and possible Yugoslav 
demands also, it is difficult to see how the Soviet Government could 
have carried out a commitment to supply the United Kingdom with 
one million tons of grain in 1947. Yet that was the figure men- 
tioned in the Anglo-Soviet trade negotiations. Nor is it easy to see 
how Russia could have shipped substantial supplies of timber—in 
view of the lag in the Russian housing programme, and in view 
also of the shortage of skilled lumber-jacks. The fact that the 
Anglo-Soviet talks were allowed to get that far may well have been 
a gigantic piece of bluff—a bluff designed to prove to the world 
that Russia had the goods, and could deliver them, if only the West 
would take them. But the West refuses to be reasonable. Pravda 
on July 2oth still found it necessary to remind its readers that the 
Soviet Union is “ building Communism under conditions of capitalist 
encirclement.” 

So all Moscow’s propaganda against the Marshall plan may well 
be a sign of weakness—and not a demonstration of strength. When 
we watch the storm clouds gather over Western Europe, we must 
not forget that the signs of crisis in Eastern Europe are even more 
palpable. And the outlook is far less promising. For the countries 
of Eastern Europe have been forced to rely utterly on the Soviet 
Union, a Power that is itself in the throes of serious economic diffi- 
Western Europe has at least the assurance that there is 
the productive machine on the American 
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IMPRISONED IDEAS 


By W. J. BROWN, M.P. 


HERE are many classifications into which men and women may 

be divided—as upper, middle or lower class ; rich, well-to-do 
and poor; religious, sceptical and atheist ; Conservative, Liberal, 
Labour ; Catholic, Protestant ; master and man; and so forth and 
so on, ad infinitum. But, as I think, the only categorisation which 
really matters is that which divides men as between the Servants 
of the Spirit and the Prisoners of the Organisation. That classifica- 
tion, which cuts right across all the other classifications, is indeed 
the fundamental one. The idea, the inspiration, originates in the 
internal world, the world of the spirit. But, just'as the human spirit 
must incarnate in a body, so must the idea-incarnate in an organisa- 
tion. Whether the organisation be political, religious or social is 
immaterial to my present argument. The point is that, the idea 
having embodied itself in organisation, the organisation then proceeds 
gradually to slay the idea which gave it birth. 

We may see this process at work in many fields. Let us take 
one or two by way of illustration. In the field of religion a prophet, 
an inspired man, will see a vision of truth. He expresses that v'sion 
as best he may in words. He will not say all he saw. For every 
expression of truth is a limitation of it. But he will, so to speak, 
express the sense of his vision. What he says is only partly under- 
stood by those who hear him; and when they repeat what they 
understand him to have meant, there will already be a considerable 
departure from the original vision of the prophet. Upon what his 
disciples understand of the prophet’s message, an organisation, a 
church, will be built. The half-understood message will crystallise 
into a creed. Before long the principal concern of the church will be 
10 sustain itself as an organisation. To this end any departure from 
the creed-must be controverted and if necessary suppressed as heresy. 
In a few score or few hundred years what was conceived as a vehicle 
of a new and higher truth has become a prison for the souls of men. 
And men are murdering each other for the love of God. The thing 
has become its opposite. 

In the field of politics the dispossessed dream of a social order 
which shall be based on righteousness, a system in which men shall 
not exploit their fellow-men, in which each shal] contribute accord- 
ing to his capacity and each shall receive according to his need. 
Upon this conception a political party is built. It gives battle, over 
the years, to the existing order of things. As with the church, it is 
not long before the primary concern of the party is to sustain itself. 
Here, again, any departure from the political creed must be repressed, 
The “ party line” must be kept straight and dissent kept under, In 
the course of time the party achieves power. By this time it is led 
no longer by starry-eyed idealists, but by extremely tough guys— 
who then proceed to use their newly acquired power to establish a 
stronger despotism than the one they overthrew, and to sew up all 
the holes in it that they themselves discovered in the old. What 
emerges is not freedom and social justice, but a more comprehensive 
and totalitarian control, used to maintain a new privileged class, 
which, because of the earlier experience of its members, is stil] more 
ruthless than the old. 

Similar illustrations could be drawn from all fields of life. But 
these two will suffice to demonstrate the truth with which I am here 
concerned. It is that, the idea having given birth to the organisation, 
the organisation develops a self-interest which has no connection 
with, and becomes inimical to, the idea with which it began. Now 
the thing which permits this process of diversion to take place, so 
that the organisation comes to stand for the opposite of the idea 
which originally inspired it, is the tendency in men and women to 
become Prisoners of the Organisation, instead of being Servants of 
the Spirit. In this tendency there are many elements. There is a 
sense in which you cannot run an organisation without becoming its 
prisoner. Organisation has its own necessities, in the interests of 
which the original idea has to be somewhat qualified. As soon 
as the idea passes from the unmanifested and embodies itself in the 
actual, it begins to be invaded by what the poet called “ the world’s 


slow stain.” In this there need be no conscious infidelity on the 
part of the leaders. Better, they may well argue, that the great 
idea should be only partly manifested than that it should remain 
merely an idea in vacuo. Better half the ideal loaf than no bread 
at all. 

Next, the wider the area to which the idea is introduced, the 
larger the circle of men and women to whom it is propagated through 
the organisation, the more it must be “stepped down” for pro- 
paganda purposes. The idea which gives birth to a party which 
wants to establish the co-operative commonwealth must be trans- 
lated into practical proposals, such as the eight-hour day, the five- 
day week and what not, if it is to attract a mass backing. And so 
the organisation becomes !ess the vehicle of the idea than a channel 
through which particular interests must be served. The service of 
such particular interests attracts the backing of other organised 
bodies more interested in the limited objectives which the organ- 
isation has now adopted than in the great idea itself. And the pressure 
of such bodies is felt by the organisation, with the cesult that the 
idea tends to retreat into the background in favour of less ambitious 
objectives. In this world the Devil walks, and it is necessary some- 
times to hold a candle to the Devil. 

Another element is this. Prophets always stand a good chance 
of being bumped off. This chance is increased if they come down 
from the hills into the market-place, and still further increased if 
they come down unarmed. Prophets should only go unarmed into 
the market-place if they think that their work is done, and are pre- 
pared to depart hence. Some prophets take to arms. Even where 
the original prophet does not, his disciples may do so. The organ- 
isat‘ion which they build will almost certainly do so. The Devil must 
be fought with the Devil’s weapons, This is argumentatively sound 
but practically disastrous. For it means that the servants of God, 
the disciples of the idea, tend to descend to the Devil’s level. As the 
organisation grows it deteriorates. Its leaders are not the men they 
were. 

Among the rank and file many things combine to keep them in the 
organisation, even when they become uneasily conscious that there is 
a dawning, and even a yawning, gap between organisation and idea. 
First there is the force of inertia. It is easier not to resign than to 
resign. Drift is easier than decision. Next there is the factor of 
personal humility, the tendency to assume that, difficult as the thing 
seems, the leaders, after all, probabiy know best. Next there is the 
factor of sentiment. All of us tend to project on to the organisation 
of which we are members the virtues we would like it to have, and 
to be blind to its defects. And, finally, men are gregarious creatures 
and dislike falling out of the ranks away from the comrades of years. 
Gradually the organisation changes. As it changes it attracts new 
elements which approve the change. Nor because of conscious 
calculation, which comes much later, when the idea has been 
deserted, but because organisation develops its own iogic, its own 
raison d’étre, and because men tend to become the prisoners of the 
organisation, the organisation can finish up by standing for the 
precise opposite of the idea which called-it into being. 

What is the moral to be drawn from all this? One moral, it would 
not be wholly facetious to suggest, might be that the first rule for 
any organisation should be a cule providing for its dissoiution within 
a limited period of time. “This organisation shall be dissolved not 
later than . . . .” But the deeper moral is concerned with our 
attitude to organisation as such. The moral is that even when we 
are members of an organisation, our attitude to it should be one of 
partial detachment. We must be above it even while we are in it. 
We should join it in the knowledge that there we may have n0 
abiding-place. We should be weekly tenants ; not Jong-lease-holders. 
We should accept no such commitments as would prevent our 
leaving it when circumstances make this necessary. We should 
reckon on being in almost perpetual rebellion within it. Above all 
we should regard all loyalties to organisation as tentative and pro- 
visional. The whole concept of “my party, right or wrong,” “my 
union, right or wrong,” “my church, right or wrong” should be 
utterly alien to our thinking. 

We must be Servants of the Spirit, not Prisoners of the Organisa- 
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tion. We must keep in touch with the sources of life, not lose ourselves 
in its temporary vehicles. And whenever the demand of the spirit, 
the categorical imperatives of the soul, conflict with the demands of 
the organisation, it is the first to which we must listen. But all this 
was said long ago. It is all coatained in one of the legendary sayings 
of Jesus, which bears all the marks of authenticity: 
“This world is a bridge. Ye shall pass over it. 
build no houses upon it.” 
Bivouacs. Yes! Tents. 


SHANNON AIRPORT 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


But ye shall 


Maybe! . Houses. No! 


N my childhood, when we drove or took the train from Limerick 
| into County Clare, picnicking or holidaying, we always left un- 
explored, to the south-west of Newmarket-on-Fergus, a certain wide 
flat stretch of marshy fields. From the road and compared with what 
lay ahead westward their prospect seemed to lack character, to fail 
in invitation. True, across them the wide and widening Shannon 
gleamed, with vague-seeming lakes and river-mouths flowing into it. 
But we lived in a largesse of Shannon ; the great river was all about 
us, and there seemed no need to go seeking more of it beyond 
the formless grasslands of Rimanna. Also, after nightfall sudden 
thick mists often rose about the road inward from Newmarket to 
Clonmonry ; driving was considered dangerous about there after 
dusk ; and, indeed, we heard of horrid accidents, and held the other- 
wise undramatic-seeming stretch of land in casual dislike. It offered 
little save an unattractive admonition to be careful. It did not even 
yield a presentiment. 

There was an old man we knew who used to stir our imaginations 
by telling us that the farm which he owned when he was a young 
man in Canada was now the central square of the City of Winnipeg. 
I often envied him the possession in his Jife of that fine piece of 
dramatic irony ; and all the more regret the near-miss of being able 
to say myself in 1947: “Here where all these land, these mighty 
Skymasters and Constellations, we used to light our lonely picnic- 
fires on summer days when I was young.” Well, we didn’t; but we 
could have done so. And now when I fly into Shannon I marvel 
at two things: first, at thar business of the “ dangerous mists ” about 
Newmarket, for the beautiful, steady visibility of Rimanna is said 
by airmen to be almost unmatchable in the world; and, secondly, 
I wonder very much to see a few once lost and unsequestered fields 
of home become, as by magic, a focal point of all the restless, un- 
predictable forces of the hard, wide, anxious, hurrying world. 

But that is only a parochial wonder—as puzzled Gaul or Goth 
must once have wondered to see his village well become before his 
eyes a Roman water system. The world has come to Rimanna, in- 
differently lavishing there for its own convenience what it calls its 
gifts—merely because Rimanna lies across its road. And the world, 
landing there and taking off impatiently—and how impatient we 
become when we fly! Half-an-hour’s delay for a politely explained 
technical hitch in a sixteen-hour flight between Paris and New York 
seems now a far greater trial than ever was an apparently causeless 
three-hour rest at Limerick Junction in the Dublin-Limerick train 
—the world, thus conditioned to haste, will not stop to surmise 
about Rimanna in the ruminatory fashion of those who like to 
ponder the past and future of things. The present is the air- 
traveller’s tense, and Rimanna has risen from the mists to conjugate 
nforhim. Perforce, however, he will have time, as his plane climbs 
ot descends, to observe that the world’s first free airport has chanced 
t9 come to birth in a landscape expressive all over its contours of 
certain tranquil, outworn conceptions of peace, and, above all, 
dedicated, as the very dullest must perceive, to the idea that there 
i$ never any hurry really, never any hurry at all. The savour of this 
ironic accident should salt his pleasure in the shining spread below of 
Ireland’s beauty—as, indeed, it may justifiably increase complacency 
in him ; for have not his world and day, his needs, his geo-politics 
or what you will, imposed this urgent paradox, at his command, on 
nature’s uplifted, acceptant yet still imperturbably dreaming face? 
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These waters, hills and empty, long-shadowed fields are very well, 
but—they give him a perfect aerodrome. 

And when he paces about that aerodrome’s long, shallow corridors, 
pestering ground-hostesses, waiters and anyone else in sight because 
they will not let him take off again the minute he has set foot to 
ground, he will forget whatever ancientness and beauty he may have 
perceived in the land without, and will accept by right all those com- 
plicated efficiencies and luxuries which he knows are his habitual 
due. He will eat as well ss anywhere he may be used to—let him be 
ever so grand!—in the long, quiet white-and-red restaurant, and 
he will, what is more, be more gently and friendlily served there than 
he may have time to notice ; he can drink as he chooses there ; he 
can cash cheques all night if he wants to and send cables all day ; 
he can go to church and say his prayers if he likes ; he may even 
get married ; he can have his baby or his race-horse expertly looked 
after ; he can speak whatever language suits him best, and elbow 
his way at his pleasure among the skins, voices and costumes of the 
entire world. In fact, in the lonely heart of County Clare he will 
be as much at home as in the Café de la Paix or in Grand Central 
Station. And, what is more, the people of this convenient little 
island—some of them—will pay him the compliment of driving froia 
their quiet homes simply to sit here in armchairs and observe him 
in his cosmopolitan fuss and greatness. What more could a man 
in a hurry require? 

Shannon Airport is indeed a unique organism. With nothing yet 
of Collinstoun’s architectural poise, tidier and deploying more polite- 
ness than Le Bourget, and set down with tactful inoffensiveness amid 
such immaculate natural beauty as Northolt will never, never see 
again, it is the paradox and the child of destiny among its sisters. 
So no wonder we go out to look at it. Almost a few days ago it 
was some lost, wet fields ; today it is a nerve-centre of a too rapidly 
pulsating world. 

There is a mined Roman trophy, high and proud on the lonely 
hill of the lonely French Alpine village where I am writing this. 
Augustus and his legions came this way, founded the town for their 
own purposes, gave it its water-supply, and passed on to the general 
business—very urgent then—of Roman Gaul. That business served 
the world’s turn indeed, and in due course withdrew to its place in 
time. Only Augustus’s broken trophy and the fountain where the 
women do their washing mark its passage here. I wonder what will 
remain to mark Rimanna’s day two thousand years from now? 


AUSTRIA RE-VISITED 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 
YEAR ago in these columns I asked a number of questions 
about the future prospects of Austria, and more particularly 


about the possibilities of filling the physical and mental vacuum 
created by the Nazis, by war, by denazification, and finally by quadri- 
partite occupation. It is now two years since the Inter-Allied 
Council held its first meeting, but the facts of history and geography 


have so far outwitted quadripartite liberation. Austria still has its 
body in the East and its heart in the West ; indeed, the Russian 
seizure of factories and oil-wells has ensured that its body is more 
deeply planted in the East. Austria is still a battleground for Dis- 
placed Persons. I could find little diminution in total numbers, for 
if some Poles have returned to Poland other Yugoslavs have entered 
to take their place. If some Jews have continued to trek south and 
west an even larger number have found their way through Russian- 
controlled territory from Rumania and elsewhere. Indeed, I found 
11,000 such Jews in a pitiable condition housed in the Rothschild 
Hospital and two schools, fed entirely by the American Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, with some medical supervision by I.R.O. 
Although U.N.R.R.A. is now replaced by I.R.O., nobody seems to 
be quite sure whether it is an executive or supervisory body ; at any 
rate, in the British zone executive responsibility lies with the military 
and a few social workers, whereas in the American zone I.R.O. has 
taken over almost complete charge. Meanwhile Austria looks on 
at this vast alien population—nearly 400,000—which, though it pro- 
vides a much-needed labour force, consumes much precious food 
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and is regarded as a breeding-ground for black markets and dis- 
affection. 

But U.N.R.R.A. was concerned not only with Displaced Persons 
but also with food, and here there is no alternative organisation to 
secure supplies. The Russians have their own methods of food dis- 
tribution, the American Aid to Austria Fund will probably assist 
the American zone, but the British zone is not likely to obtain extra 
help. It is, of course, Vienna that fares worst, whether for food or 
coal, and the coming winter is regarded with dread and fear by 
people in Vienna. Bronze bodies and September sun do not deceive 
even the newest traveller. It is true that more shops are open ; it 
is also true that there is more under the counter, than in the 
windows ; but ordinary people, let alone the hidden poor, are hungry 
and deficient in most of the essentials for nutrition. The Control 
Commission itself is shrinking to a skeleton structure and the Army 
to a token force, and now the High Commissioner and Army Com- 
mander, respected by everyone, is to be brought home for duties 
as Adjutant-General. So the Austrians look on at the departure of 
the British and the more permanent residence of the Displaced 
Persons, the Volksdeutsche and the Jews. Quite naturally they are 
asking themselves awkward questions and being forced to face their 
future. Everyone hopes that a treaty will be signed this autumn, 
but nobody knows what is to follow. The Socialists expect to win 
a majority at the next elections, but the first Independent Govern- 
ment of Austria after ten years of occupation and war will need the 
prayers as well as the support of the majority of Austrians and lovers 
of Austria. 

The relations between Britain and Austria are special, perhaps 
unique. We have many things in common, mostly simple things, 
love of children and animals, music and the out-of-doors life ; but 
we also have interesting and stubborn differences. Hitherto there 
has been too much of the Blue Danube and the Worth-see and too 
little contact between workers and professional classes, teachers and 
students. In order to strengthen these relationships an Educational 
Interchange Council has been formed, and during the last year over 
five hundred Austrians have been brought to Britain, sponsored by 
voluntary societies while in this country, while about 150 British 
have attended courses in Austria. There have been Austrian students 
at our universities in Cambridge, London and Newcastle, trade 
unionists and adult students at Fircroft, Harlech and elsewhere, six 
teachers in our secondary schools, scouts and members of youth 
organisations in a variety of camps. Next year it is proposed to 
increase the number of teachers and teachers-in-training to thirty or 
forty. Strong committees exist in Vienna and London to foster this 
interchange with the full support of the respective Ministers of 
Education. 

There are also Anglo-Austrian societies firmly established in 
London and Vienna. I addressed a big meeting in Vienna on the 
subject of European cultural recovery, and afterwards learned that 
Austria had one of the largest branches in Europe of the United 
Nations Association, although she is not yet admitted to U.N.O. 
itself. Slowly but surely the principles of Parliamentary Government 
are spreading—in spite of the apparent opposite—but in the long run 
their full acceptance depends on more democratic educatjonal. and 
university institutions, on a larger measure of informal youth and 
adult enterprises and fundamentally on a deeper understanding of 
the spirit as well as the form of political parties and national unity. 
We are too ready to assume that Central and Eastern European 
countries can accept what we have evolved through six hundred 
years of trial and experiment. It is good news that a visit of our 
Parliamentarians is shortly to take place under the auspices of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. 

But we have so much to learn from Austria and other European 
countries that I sometimes wonder how much we mean by the phrase 
* good Europeans” and how far in cultural as well as in customs 
unions we are prepared to go. As I write these words the Vienra 
Philharmonic (to whom I bade farewell last week) comes through 
from Edinburgh playing one of the works of our greatest living 
composer, Vaughan Williams. This is a handsome recompense for 
the visits of some of our composers and the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. So 
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much for filling the educational and cultural vacuum. But Austria, 
for her life as well as for living, must look East as well as West, Jt 
is evident to most Austrians that only within a wider economic 
framework can she find her rightful place again in the comity of 
Europe. What, then, is to be the framework? The path out of her 
economic jungle is strewn with difficulties, partly of her own making 
and of past history and partly made by the Big Powers. Can Britain 
help to build a bridge of understanding? The same question applies 
to other countries, notably Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary, 
where economic affinities and cultural sympathies lie East and West. 
I firmly believe that the most depressing feature does not lie in the 
increased power of Communism, but in the growth of fear and 
frustration. Clearly our policy must be to encourage sound demo- 
cratic institutions, to help Austria regain self-confidence and 
suppress every vestige of Fascism remaining in the country, | 
should like to be sure that British influence has this one positive aim 
in Austria and throughout Central Europe. 

But politics are not enough. Austria needs above everything else 
an economic plan and the will to carry it out. How else can the 
younger generation feel any sense of purpose or that the future will 
hold something better for them. Dr. Dohetslerger, the Rector of 
Graz University, a Professor of Economics and former Minister 
(shortly to be in this country), puts the matter in a sentence: “The 
Danube basin is our nearest and natural partner. To make this 
region an economic unit is one of the most important problems of 
the immediate future.” Have we concentrated on this aspect of 
Austria’s economic future in the long-drawn discussions of German 
assets? Unless an answer is found there can be little satisfaction 
in signing a treaty this autumn, unless it be to sign away the 
independence of Austria. 


STATE-AIDED STUDENTS 


By MARJORIE McINTOSH 


HE Ministry of Labour statement of last May announcing the 

dates for closing the Further Education and Training Scheme 
brought to light a gap in the Government’s educational policy which 
the very existence of the scheme had overshadowed and obscured. 
Since the provision for further education and training was introduced 
in 1943, 34,167 men and women who have been engaged in National 
Service have received awards from the Ministry of Education to 
enable them to start or complete training for a career. The univer- 
sities have been full to overflowing with ex-Service students and 
such proportion of their normal intake from the schools as they 
could accommodate. This has meant that most university students 
since the end of the war have had grants from some source, and 
that State-aided students have almost monopolised the university 
places. As a result the question of the adequacy of the normal post- 
war scholarship ladder to ensure that the most able students reach 
the university, and that entry to a university course is determined 
solely by ability to profit and not by capacity to pay, has not had 
to be faced. With the ending of the scheme the need for facing 
it becomes urgent, particularly in view of the assumption contained 
in the Ministry of Labour statement that the financial assistance 
available in the form of scholarships and bursaries is now considered 
adequate to meet the need. 

In the immediate pre-war years there were, on the estimate of 
the Ministry of Education, between 40 per cent. and §0 per cent. 
of university students receiving assistance from “outside sources,” 
though this assistance did not in every case cover the whole of the 
cost. The University Grants Committee estimated the percentage 
as 41.2. Grants came from a variety of sources—from the State, 
the Local Education Authority, schools, universities and trust funds 
—and was, in the opinion of the Norwood Committee, inadequate 
both as regards the total sum available and the grants generally 
made to individuals. Our university population is small in propor- 
tion to total population compared with other Western European 
countries and (particularly) the U.S.A., and it was estimated, from 
investigations made at Manchester University and accepted by the 
Barlow Committee, that only about one in five of those who were 
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capable of profiting by a university education actually received one. 
Furthermore, of this limited number of university entrants a high 
proportion came from the independent schools—according to the 
Barlow report about three times as many as would be expected on 
the basis of measured intelligence alone—whilst the number of ex- 
elementary school pupils was only half those who would be expected 
on the same test. Rough and incomplete as is the evidence on which 
these conclusions were based, it is clear that in the past the great 
majority of intelligent people who did not reach the universities were 
ex-pupils of the elementary schools and were lost to the universities 
because their families were unable to meet the cost of higher educa- 
tion. Greatly increased financial assistance at the university level is 
essential if able students are not to be deprived of their opportunities. 

How far will the new educational provisions remedy this state of 
affairs? It is true that more grants will be available to intending 
students in 1947 than ever before. State scholarships are to be in- 
creased from 360 per year to 750, and 100 Technical and 20 Mature 
Students Scholarships will be awarded, many of which will be held 
at the universities. All university awards of not less than {£40 a 
year are to be supplemented by the Ministry of Education, and there 
will be between 1,200-1,500 of these University Supplemental 
Awards. More important still, these scholarships can cover the full 
cost of tuition and maintenance plus a grant for vacation costs, on 
a fairly generous means test. Local Education Authorities, who have 
power to make Major Awards but are not compelled to assist all 
who reach university entrance standard, are being pressed to con- 
tinue their assistance to university entrants. The zeal of Local 
Education Authorities in this matter varies considerably, but between 
1,500-2,000 awards per annum have been made in past years. In 
addition there will be available for students grants for intending 
teachers taking a four-year course, and school scholarships and small 
university exhibitions which will probably not vary greatly in quantity 
from preceding years. 

It is difficult to assess at all satisfactorily the actual increase in the 
number of aided students that this increase in scholarships will 
secure, because of the difficulties of disentangling the number of 
overlapping of awards which used to occur and which may occur 
in the future, and because it is impossible to forecast whether Local 
Education Authorities will be more generous in the future than in 
the past. But, in any case, what is important is not so much the 
total number of university grants as the percentage of university 
students receiving them, and the new grants policy must, therefore, 
be judged in the light of the future expansion of the universities 
rather than of past standards. Unfortunately, this increase in grants 
will not keep pace with the increase in university places now being 
planned ; entrance by merit rather than by money will become less, 
not more, the keynote. 

Everyone agrees that a new society will not be built without more 
scientists, technologists, professional men and women and adminis- 
trators, and that more room must be found in the universities and 
other appropriate institutions for training them. The Barlow Com- 
mittee recommended in 1946 that the number of places available 
in the universities should be increased from 50,000 to 100,000 over 
the next ten years. The universities themselves have agreed that 
they should be able to expand their accommodation to 88,000 places 
by 1951-52 if they can get the necessary buildings and staffs, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has made clear that expansion will 
not be held up for lack of financial help. In other words, the 
Government has decided that in 2 period of shortage, materials, 
labour and money are to be diverted to swelling university accom- 
modation for the training of the minds which the community will 
need for the raising of the standard of national life. Where national 
resources and national finance are being so generously committed, it 
might be expected that the Government would see to it that the 
doors of the universities were thrown open more widely to the 
penniless, but promising, student. 

Regrettably, the tendency is in the opposite direction. If univer- 
sity places are increased according to present plans, and if State 
and Local Education Authority assistance to students remains at 
the proposed post-war level, the proportion of scholarship-holders 
in the universities will drop from the pre-war 40-50 per cent. to a 
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mere 30 per cent. The educational ladder will narrow dangerously 
at the university level. When the temporary reign of the exe 
Serviceman is over, university education will become once again pre- 
dominantly a privilege of wealth. 

The Government almost certainly does not desire that this should 
be so, and it may be that, when the real position becomes clear, it 
will increase its scholarship programme. But even if it does, and 
in so doing restores the grant-aided student to his pre-war strength 
in the universities, it will still not have ensured that the educational 
ladder is consistently broad all the way to the top. How far should 
we go in the democratisation of our universities? The logic of the 
Government’s educational policy would seem to call for the abolition 
of all limits on the number of university scholarships it is prepared 
to award and the acceptance of the principle of assisting according 
to need all who win a university place by merit. So far there is no 
sign that such a basic change has even been considered. It is quite 
clear that it must be. 


ISLANDS OF DELIGHT 


By BARBARA McKECHNIE 


HE bus for the aircraft called for us at 6 a.m. and we bumped 
y along the shores of Troms6-Sund to Skattéra flying-boat base. 
It was a perfect morning ; the great Sandringham swung motionless 
from the buoy, and, once passengers were aboard, it soared effort- 
lessly into the air. In a few minutes we were looking down on the 
wreck of the ‘ Tirpitz,’ its upturned keel a small dot amongst the 
pattern of mountains and islands fringing Norway’s coastline. 
Then, rising steadily, the aircraft turned towards the Arctic Sea, 
and for an hour we skimmed past an ever-changing panorama of 
mountains and fjords in innumerable blues and browns and greys. 
Then far ahead the red roofs and green farms of Harstad came 
into sight, and the bay rose slowly to meet us. With a sudden hum 
the great flaps curved into position ; the aircraft poised for a second, 
swooped gently, and a sudden rush of spray past the window 
indicated that we had arrived at the Lofotens. 

The islands are divided into two main groups. The northern, known 
as Vesteraalen, contains the islands of Andéy, Langéy, Hadseléy, 
North Ostvaagéy and West Hinnéy, covering an area of about 1,000 
square miles, with a population of some 30,000 centred chiefly 
around the shipping and fishing villages of Andenes, Sortland, Stok- 
marknes and Harstad ; the southern group, known as the Lofotens, 
embraces the remainder of Ostvaagéy and Hinnéy with the islands 
of Vestvaagéy, Flasestadéy, Muskeneséy and an archipelago of more 
than a thousand islets grouped together under the names of Vaeréy, 
Roést and so on. Kabelvaag, the old capital, and Svolvaer, the 
present-day capital, are situated on Ostvaagéy, but, taken as a whole, 
the area and population of these islands are smaller than those of 
the northern group though they give the whole their name. The 
Lofoten mountains are a partly submerged range of gneiss, granite 
and gabbro which stretch for more than 120 miles like a great wing- 
shaped wall some sixty miles from the mainland, just below and 
above latitudes 67 and 68. Their form is the same as that of the 
Coolins, and the same influences are at work ; a drift from the Gulf 
Stream warms the coastline so that the climate is comparatively 
mild, and sheep and cattle remain on the hills during winter. The 
peasants, generally speaking, earn their living as fisher-farmers, 
while the main industries are shipping, shipbuilding and, of course, 
fishing on a large scale with factories to handle such products as 
fish-oil, fish-meal, fresh, frozen and airdried fish ; the nose must, 
in fact, become accustomed to fish and more fish and rack upon 
rack of drying fish. 

Only five of the islands have motor roads of any length, and these 
skirt the sheltered eastern shorelines ; inter-island communication 
is, of course, by sea. But whether by sea or by pleasant dirt roads, 
travelling in the Lofotens has an individual loveliness and freshness. 
Moisture-laden breezes and sun give the mountains rich and delicate 
tints not found elsewhere. At their feet the roads run between 


the deep green of seaweed and the bright green of spring grass, 
past little red farmhouses with green turf roofs, 
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Norwegian ponies graze in the meadows ; the morning air is heavy 
with the scent of flowers, and fields and ditches are a golden blaze 
of kingcups. Weather-beaten old peasants wave cheerily to passing 
vehicles, and family groups, often accompanied by a dog or pet 
lamb, work in the long chocolate-brown furrows cutting chunks of 
peat for next winter’s fuel. By shores and jetties fishermen tend 
their nets to the sharp chirp of oyster catchers and the mewing of 
gulls, while always in the background as far as eye can see the 
main Lofoten peaks rise in a blue haze like jagged black teeth 
from snow-filled gullies, and down their sides the silver threads 
of high waterfalls drop to the thin green strips of farmland at their 
feet 

There are some traces of German occupation, but little destruction 
or disfigurement. The Germans thought, for instance, that the main 
Allied invasion might take place from Harstad (the equivalent of 
Scotland’s Scapa Flow), and the hills and plateau behind the port 
are a mass of land-mines and fortifications. In one place we passed 
a Russian P.o.W. camp ; in another large dumps of German search- 
lights ; in some woods serried ranks of heavy guns awaiting removal 
or dismantilement, At Svolvaer it was the same ; the damage to oil 
tanks and refineries had been done by our attacks in 1940; the 
German fortifications were intact. One family I know escaped to 
England in 1940, and lived there for six years. On their return last 
year they found their property, even to a white Persian cat, unharmed; 
in fact it was generally conceded that the occupying forces behaved 
reasonably, and were too stunned at the news of surrender to destroy 
anything—with the result that except for such war relics the islands 
are unspoiled, and there is plenty of food, plenty of work and a 
general air of contentment and well-being. 

In these latitudes at midsummer the sun shines for twenty-four 
hours a day, and no regular routine such as we know seems to exist. 
It’s quite normal to get up in the early hours in bright daylight to 
catch a boat, and the daily call of the “ Huttigrute ” express steamers 
is an event not to be missed. We went one Sunday morning from 
Sortland to Svolvaer through what is probably the loveliest of all 
Norwegian fjords, the Raftsund and Trollfjord. We boarded the 
* Midnight Sun’ at 3 a.m. amidst terrific excitement of passengers 
and friends on the wharf and the usual bustle around the arrival of 
an important ship. It was too lovely to go below, and we drew out 
a couple of chairs on deck, The sun was high in the heavens, casting 
a gloriously soft pearly light over the hills, and making the rusty 
buoys near by glow with an unearthly richness of colour. A few 
fishing smacks rolled lazily at anchor, and the gulls perched on their 
masts didn’t know whether to regard it officially as the start of a 
working day or not. Presently the steamer pulled out and sailed 
slowly down the fjord. She was not a streamlined modern motor- 
ship, but a peaceful “ push-me pull-you ” creation of 1910, and a 
more pleasant means of progression early on a sunny Sunday morn- 
ing cannot be imagined, The waters were very calm. On the one 
hand lay a long range of mountains whose misty blue rock and 
shimmering snow peaks seemed to ebb and flow and melt into one 
another in an ever-changing kaleidoscope of soft shapes and colours ; 
on the other, low emerald green farms smiled against a background 
of brown hills. It is only since the advent of these steamers that 
the fishermen and local people have ventured abroad at night ; before, 
they dropped anchor to make way for the trolls and mountain 
giants 

We had some glorious mountain climbs—Raeka, Svolvaergijeite, 
Higravstind, Gjeitgaljartind—as well as some good scrambling. At 
first there are baby bogs of bright green and patches of moor dotted 
with white cloudberry flowers and clumps of dwarf cornel to be 
crossed ; then exhausting and extrernely steep grass slopes on which 
nodding pink campions, solomon’s seal and yellow sedums tempt the 
climber to rest} then old patches of crisp snow on moors of bear- 
berries and dwarf juniper, and then the snow level where, at the foot 
of a couloir or the tongue of a glacier, the serious business begins. 
I think my favourite climb was Gjeitgaljartind. It was a perfect 
day. We started early and climbed in the cool of the morning. Our 
crampons bit crisply into the glacier, and we soon crossed three large 
snow basins and zigzagged up their steep connecting slopes, roping 
up a very steep shoulder which led to the summit ridge. This 
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consisted of a flat patch of snow and a great square table-top of 
rock on which we could walk in comfort and look down on the 
fjords and valleys nearly 4,000 feet below. The colours and 
lights were beyond description, and everything was so clear 
that it was possible to see an incredible distance. We sat on the 
top and sunbaked for hours photographing and absorbing the 
details. 

Svolvaer, with its mountains, fjords and farms, is the haunt of 
painters ; and it is usual to take a boat out in the evenings after 
dinner to watch the light effects of the midnight sun on the islands 
and sea. Our motor launch coasted along little bays and tiny rocky 
islets, At this time of the night warm shore breezes are heavily 
laden with the scent of pines, and even the wild eiderduck will 
venture within a few feet. After a while we swung out to sea in a 
wide arc away from the towering precipices of Vaagakallen and 
steered towards the mainland. It was after 11 p.m., and a few high 
streaks of black and gold swept across a sky of palest blue, merging 
into greens on the horizon. Along this rose the whole array of 
mainland peaks, deep blues and greys and gleaming white, with the 
scarcely rippled sea between turning towards pale golds. Behind, 
the sun was still high above the Lofoten peaks, and their deep purple 
shapes were silhouetted against a dark red haze broken into belts 
of gold beneath the sun, and above was an opalescent glow which 
quickly merged into the more distant blue. These lines and shapes 
and lights and shades were broken and woven together by clouds 
fringed with transparent gold which swept across the sky, carrying 
the colour with them and yet leaving it behind. A silence fell 
on the occupants of the boat before this midnight fantasy ; even 
the engines seemed hushed as she skimmed over its reflection in 
the water. 

After days on the mountains and nights out at sea, by way of 
relaxation we visited the Bird Mountain at Rést. As we approached 
its rocky shores the air was filled with the calling and mewing of 
countless thousands of sea birds—kittiwakes, razor-billed auks, 
guillemots, puffins and so on. This was their home, and on shore 
their presence made itself felt. Thousands of kittiwakes, the only 
true oceanic gull, nested so closely along every possible ledge, nook 
and cranny that the sunlight on their lovely white heads and mantles 
of pearly grey broke the darker shades of the solid rock-face behind. 
They were a noisy colony, and yellow bills showed bright orange 
tongues as gull upon gull held forth to all and sundry, On larger 
jutting-out ledgés up the mountain-side were families of razor-billed 
auks and guillemots, their smart black backs and dinner-jacket fronts 
giving an impression of dignity and respectability. And nesting still 
higher, in burrows that made the terraced grass-slopes look as if 
they had been riddled by rabbits, were colonies and colonies of 
puffins, who eyed us in mild surprise. Puffins are not nearly as 
timid as auks, and in slow stages it was possible to approach quite 
near—to see the aristocratically large beaks, tipped with vermulion 
and crossed with bars of yellow, and the vermilion-coloured feet on 
which the birds shift their weight somewhat pompously from side 
to side as they walk. 


MEMORY OF ARNHEM 


AnD whilst we slogged the split road, dusty and pale 
Along the deserted hamlets and sleepy buttercup fields 
I discovered my heart had travelled away for a while 
To the blue coast of a wide romantic fairyland. 


We saw battered steeples, the burnt windmill, 

Shadows of an old evacuated citadel. 

A puppy dog, forgotten in never ending retreat, danced 
Merrily up to us but startled by our silence— 

Howled. 


Metallic the threatening drone, the fright 

In the warm autumn air ; the thought: Is this defeat 
In the West?—and I never glanced even but walked on 
And tired God only knew where. . . . 


PETER RATAZZI. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


KNOW of few pleasures in life more satisfying than that of 
] visiting places which one has read about in books. Whether it 
be Syracuse or Philadelphia, Ujiji or Nether Stowey, one always 
finds that the picture formed in the imagination is both modified 
and enhanced by the reality. To extract their full value from such 
experiences two things are necessary. One must have soaked one- 
self in the literature of the period, so that one’s mind is as a sponge, 
filled in every pore with the thought and voices of those who, so 
long ago, inhabited these sites. And the sites themselves in the 
interval must not have been changed beyond all recognition. It is 
little use visiting Cheyne Row unless one has read the Carlyle papers 
and unless their innumerable detail is still vivid in the memory ; 
but to those who are thus equipped the little house still retains the 
flavour of Jane Carlyle’s domestic acerbities and the very boards of 
the staircase echo with her plaints. It is little use, again, being 
steeped in the knowledge of Byron’s Genoa period only to find that 
the Casa Saluzzo has ceased to be a country villa but has become 
a suburban residence, below the windows of which the trams scream 
and clang. There are some places, however, which have retained 
their focus and their atmosphere throughout the centuries. We can 
lean upon the parapet of the bridge at Pisa and see unchanged the 
ochre frontages at which Shelley gazed. The atmosphere of 
Somersby rectory has remained almost unaltered from the days when 
Arthur Hallam and Miss Tennyson read Petrarch together upon 
the lawn. Dove Cottage is much the same. And from the upper 
room at Hauteville House one can look upon much the same com- 
binations of town and sea as those upon which Hugo gazed with 
angry eyes. I have been visiting this week certain sites and houses 
in Switzerland with which the characters in a book I am writing 
were intimately identified. Some of these houses have been so 
altered that they have lost all meaning and association ; in the court- 
yards of others the fountain still plays exactly the same tune. 
* . * x 

The excitement which I derived from this experience was modified, 
and almost’ clouded, by the ordeals of modern travel and by the 
mist of strained expectancy which hangs over Europe. I admit that 
two hundred years ago a journey from Calais to Geneva must have 
led to even greater exhaustion. Those heavy travelling carriages, 
swung high upon their springs, must have rocked and lurched along 
the cobbles with the movement of a rowing boat in a choppy sea ; 
and we know from many diaries that travel-sickness was a frequent 
discomfort. In addition to this, axles were always breaking, wheels 
were always becoming stuck in the mud, ostlers were often rude and 
incompetent, and inns when reached at last were either squalid or 
over full. But our ancestors, when they rumbled across Europe, 
had at least two advantages which are now denied us. On reaching 
their destination they retired to bed for two whole days; they did 
not expect, and were not expected, to emerge from their swaying 
berlins as fit members of society ; they were washed and put away 
until they had recovered from the voyage. And, above all perhaps, 
they did not have to stand in queues. I am not one of those who 
waste their time in lamenting the rich and easy past; I | ‘efer to 
indulge in hopes of a fairer and less selfish future ; but I confess 
that this queue system seems to be a rash or herpes which is defacing 
the visage of our civilisation. My heart goes out to those house- 
Wives whose every morning is rendered hideous by having to stand 
in queues ; I blaze with civic wrath when I observe the privileged 
or the asocial cutting queues ; but I admit that of all forms of human 
endeavour that of queue-standing seems to me the most obnoxious. 

x * * * 

It is not only that I am an impatient man with a temperamental 
loathing ot having to stand and wait. It is not merely that I am 
an individualist in some things, and that I tend to attribute these 
unexplained delays to the lethargy and lack of consideration of minor 
Officials. It is worse than that. From an objective analysis of my 
©wn experience I have come to the conclusion that at my christen- 


ing some wicked fairy laid a curse upon me. “ This boy,” she said, 
“will be unlucky in queues.” Those who ‘stand behind me are 
certainly queue-lucky, since they have in front of them a man who 
does not incommode them with an enormous rucksack on the out- 
side of which are strapped water-bottles and enamel basins, but who, 
with passport or landing ticket neatly outstretched, passes quickly 
by. But I, whatever precautions I may take, always find myself 
behind the one person in the whole queue who causes the greatest 
delay. There is the woman who, on reaching the barrier, will 
suddenly become aware that it is her passport which the man 
requires. The suitcase which she holds in her right hand is dumped 
quickly upon my toes ; from the recesses of the dressing-case which 
she holds in her left hand she extracts—panting slightly—a reticule ; 
from the inside of the reticule, after much frantic fumbling, a wallet 
is produced ; and finally with a gesture of triumph she hands the 
passport-collector her ticket from Dover to Victoria. My ill-fortune 
with Customs officials is also singular ; I have for years noticed that 
these officials when they reach my place in the row throw me a brief 
glance of weariness and then begin again at the other end of the 
line. And when at last they reach my place in the tired phalanx it 
is always the man next to me whose imports of rayon stockings and 
watches entail prolonged accountancy. The wicked fairy chuckles 
behind my back. 


. 7 Sar, 


Mr. Bevin at Bournemouth stated that the aim of his foreign 
policy was to create conditions such as would enable any man to 
take a ticket at Victoria and without further worry to travel to any 
foreign country that he wished. This remark was treated as a jocular 
aside. It was in fact a profound definition of policy. Since if I 
could indeed travel from London to Tomsk armed only with a 
railway ticket, it would mean that political security, economic 
stability and international confidence had at last been achieved. I 
doubt whether in the lifetime of even the youngest of us these most 
desirable conditions will be established. When one travels abroad 
today one has the impression, as I said, of tense expectancy. Never 
in the last hundred and fifty years has there been so deep and wide- 
spread a sense of insecurity. In Switzerland, of course, the first 
impression is one of a safe and prosperous land, immune to our own 
difficulties and dangers. The refreshment trolleys on the platforms 
are heavy with chocolates, bananas and cream cakes; the shop 
windows are packed with commodities (many of them—I am glad 
to say—of British manufacture) which we are unable to buy at home. 
But this first impression is not of long duration. In the streets, in 
the shops, and in the banks the Swiss make no effort to disguise 
their apprehensions. “ How is all this to end? ” they ask one, “ How 
is it to end?” And who among us would venture with any con- 
fidence to provide a firm or hopeful answer to so direct a question? 
We hover indeed between two worlds, one dead, the other powerless 
to be born. 

x * * * 


The Swiss with whom I spoke, however (and they were of every 
type), did not seem to have abandoned themselves to despair. Even 
if one discounts their natural courtesy towards an Englishman, one 
could not but be impressed and stimulated by the trust which they 
repose in this country. The confidence which they place in our 
powers of endurance—a confidence which for them is personified by 
Mr. Churchill—leads them to believe that we shall be able to point 
the middle way between the materialism of the United States and 
the totalitarianism of Russia. They believe that we, with our gift 
for self-imposed discipline, will be able within the next three years 
to recover much of our economic stability, and to show by our 
example that the words Social Democracy are something more than 
a mere phrase. Our handling of the Indian problem has made an 
impression greater than our mishandling of the ‘ Exodus.’ Are they 
mistaken in these hopes and beliefs? I do not think s0, 
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THE THEATRE 


“One, Two, Three!’’ (Duke of York’s.) 


Tue Nurse Cavell statue is within a stone’s throw of the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, and it is a pity that the management did not take 
to heart the iegend there inscribed; for in presenting a revue patrio- 
tism is emphatically not enough. With this admirable quality 
One, Two, Three! abounds to such an extent that the critic feels 
something of a renegade. The opening number hurls defiance at 
those all-conquering American successes, Oklahoma and Annie, Get 
Your Gun, and comes off very well. But as time goes on the chal- 
lenge, though we cannot but admire its pluck, is seen to be an empty 
one. Miss Binnie Hale and Mr. Sonnie Hale are born showmen, 
but all their vigour, personality and charm cannot redeem the weak- 
ness of much of their material. If London is to beat New York, 
London will have to do a great deal better than this. 

There are some good moments. Miss Binnie Hale’s evocation of 
that legendary, intrusive fowl, the B.B.C. sea-gull: Mr. Sonnie Hale’s 
defence of our broadcasting system against an American critic— 
“ At least we can perform the Messiah without dragging in Coca- 
Cola”: Mr. Charles Heslop playing imaginary tennis: and Miss 
Gail Kendal’s sub-acid songs. But there is heavy going between 
these oases—old jokes, anaemic sentimentalities and one Oriental 
dance which, though it would have brought credit to a troop of 
Girl Guides at a village concert, seemed hardly up to West End 
Standards. The lighting is bad, the costumes have little to recom- 
mend them and the critic can only regret that a show with such 
obviously good intentions fails to live up to them. 

. PETER FLEMING. 


“ Pericles, Prince of Tyre.’’ By William Shakespeare. (Shakespeare 

Festival, Stratford-on-Avon.) 
Tue production of this play, last seen at Stratford in 1900, falls 
between two stools. With the first act gone altogether, and with 
lavish cuts elsewhere, it denies opportunity to judge the merit of 
the play as a whole or to guess where Shakespeare’s Midas touch 
took over. Pericles’s choice of Cleon and his wife for the custody 
of Marina becomes inexplicable. It is fitting that at Stratford oppor- 
tunity should be afforded of seeing the unfamiliar plays in the canon, 
but the usefulness of the policy is minimised if they are severely 
truncated. Contemporary scholarship suggests that Shakespeare re- 
wrote the last three acts of a manuscript in possession of his 
company and added touches to the first two acts. The scene between 
Cleon and Dionyza, after the jealous mother had disposed of her 
daughter’s rival, undoubtedly came from the hand which painted 
the Macbeths’ post-murder guilt. Now that Pericles is hailed as 
the play which started Beaumont and Fletcher off on their romantic 
adventures by land and sea it would have been interesting to see 
more of it than its playing-time of 100 minutes permitted. It cer- 
tainly contains all the theatrically effective ingredients of romantic 
drama. If it is urged that the play must be so presented that a 
popular success is ensured, then it must have a more lavish and 
spectacular and less obviously parsimonious production. Paul 
Scofield’s Pericles had the authority and sensitive understanding 
which characterise all his work, though when he said, “I am wild 
in my beholding” he could not have looked less enthusiastic. 
Daphne Slater, who found Juliet far beyond her present powers, 
was moving and simply effective as Marina. Nugent Monck’s pro- 
duction was less certain in its touch in the romantic than in the 
effective crudity of the brothel scenes, where John Blatchley played 
Boult with a timeless indecency which caused the play to canter 
across the centuries through Hogarth to contemporary Soho. 

It is good news that Sir Barry Jackson has been persuaded to 
bring this talented young company to London. JOHN GARRETT. 


THE CINEMA 

“ The October Man "’ and ‘ Antarctic Whalehunt.’’ (Odcon, Leicester 

Square.)——“* Captain Boycott.’’ (Gaumont, Haymarket, and Marble 

Arch Pavilion.)——-The New London Film Society (Scala). 
Ambler have several times been used as the 
basis fo: admirable film-thrillers; now the author himself has 
turned screenwriter and producer, with commendable results. 
The October Man is a film in the early Hitchcock tradition, with the 
superimposition of the currently fashionable frills of psycho-neurosis. 
The hero (finely played by John Mills) is involved in a motor-coach 
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accident in which his child companion is killed and he himself suffers 
a fractured skull. He emerges from hospital with a guilt complex 
and a fixation about railway trains. Events lead to his falling under 
suspicion for a singularly sordid murder ; in clearing himself of the 
charge and discovering the real culprit he regains his mental balance 
and, of course, gets his girl. The story is worked out with great 
ingenuity, and contains a number of unexpected twists which add 
greatly to the suspense. Much of the action takes place in a small 
middle-class hotel on the outskirts of London, and special praise 
must go to Vetchinsky, the art director, and Erwin Hillier, the 
photographer, for their collaboration in a dreadfully accurate ex. 
position of wallpapers, furnishings and drab, low-key lighting 
typical of such establishments. . 
. * * * 








In Captain Boycott Frank Launder and Sydney Gilliat indulge in 
no pother whatever on the psychological level; nor. have they 
troubled themselves overmuch with history, at any rate not beyond 
its barest bones. The story of Boycott is in fact used as the 
mise-en-scéne for a Western of the best vintage—sheriffs, Posses 
and all. The fresh breeze blows across the hills and lakes of 
Ireland; the figures of men and women are set against a wide sky; 
the horses gallop; the humans curse and fight, and all the com- 
plexitite: of the Irish Problem are reduced to elementary terms 
which Mr. Gladstone would indeed have envied. The film js 
over-long ; some of the scenes of argument in the public-house are 
repetitive and could easily have been eliminated. The acting is 
uneven. Kathleen Ryan, who showed such promise in Odd Man 
Out, is a disappointment ; and Stewart Granger still relies too much 
on a fiery eye and a statuesque figure—but then he is one of our 
most popular stars. On the other hand the small parts are all well- 
played. In the middle of the film Robert Donat appears for a few 
moments as Parnell, and by the magical manipulation of his voice 
alone acts everybody else, except perhaps Cecil Parker, clean off 


the screen. 


+ + * * 


Antarctic Whalehunt is the twelfth in Mr, Rank’s This Modern 
Age series, and a very good issue it is. Admirably photographed 
by a unit which accompanied the ‘ Balaena’—the latest and most 
modern factory whaler—on last season’s voyage, it records in con- 
siderable detail the new techniques employed, all of which are a 
long long way from Moby Dick. I suppose it is seritimental to 
feel so sorry for leviathan, but I found it difficult to appreciate the 
ingenuity of attaching hand grenades to the harpoons. The com- 
mentator, however, assures us that research into more humane 
methods is proceeding, and that electrocution may be the answer. 

* . 7 * 


At the Scala this autumn and winter the New London Film Society 
will continue its excellent service to students of the cinema, The 
season opens on September 28th with The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, Rex Ingram’s great war film, with Rudolph Valentino 
in his best part. Subsequently there will be showings of, among 
others, Dovjenko’s Earth, René Clair’s Le Million, Eisenstein’s 
October, Griffith's Way Down East and two interesting UFA films 
in colour, made during the war to Nazi measure. Basi WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 


Tue Three Choirs Festival is, I suppose, the nearest approach we 
have in England to Bayreuth. It is the object of a musical pilgrimage 
to many people and the atmosphere is one of piety—regional, musical 
and (less overtly) ecclesiastical. Since the death of Elgar regional 
piety no longer centres around a single personality: but it is none 
the less strong, and during last week’s festival at Gloucester it found 
a natural focus in Vaughan Williams—a Gloucestershire man—who 
appeared to conduct his own fifth symphony. Yet Vaughan Williams 
is by no means a typical example of the musical tradition of which 
the festival is the annual celebration. English cathedral music is 
represented far more completely, and with fewer alien influences, by 
Sir George Dyson, whose cantata Quo Vadis is in direct and con- 
scious descent from Sir Hubert Parry. 

The tradition of the English cathedral choral style is comparable 
with that of opera in France and Italy and Kapellmeistermusik in 
Germany, though, owing to its connection with the "stablished 
Church, it is probably a stronger tradition than either its French 
or German equivalent. Being essentially and basically English, it 
is by no means a purely musical or artistic phenomenon, but 18 
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dosely connected with the social and religious life of the locality. 
Not that it has a broad, popular basis like the operatic tradition in 
Jtaly: there is an element of caste about it, as about most English 
institutions. The Three Choirs Festival is, in fact, a gathering of 
the “upper middle” or “ professional” classes. The beauty of the 
surroundings ; the religious quality of the older, and the ethical 
idealism of the newer, works performed; the consciousness of months 
of local preparation and honest team-work coupled with the awe 
inspired by the visiting orchestra and soloists from London—all 
these factors combine with the national dislike of intellectual analysis 
(particularly strong in the class for which the festival exists) to make 
criticism, of either music or performance, a jarring note. 
* * * * 

The Vienna State Opera opened its season at Covent Garden on 
September 16th with Don Giovanni. What was 1:emarkable about 
this performance was not so much the individual voices, which were 
below the Covent Garden “ star” standard of pre-war days, but the 
excellence of the whole musical and dramatic conception, The 
Vienna Philharmonic obviously played a large part in the total 
success: the buoyancy und tact of their accompanying would make 
any singer feel a god. In the same way the drama was aided by 
Robert Kautsky’s simple but ingenious sets—or set, for the whole 
work was framed in a single classical fagade which took on a different 
character by means of changed lighting and perspectives. There was 
hardly a dud actor in the whole company, and both the Don (Paul 
Schoefler) and Leporello (Erich Kunz) were strikingly good both as 
actors and as singers. The recitatives were taken at an almost more 
than conversational pace, which was effective and threw the airs and 
ensembles into greater relief: but it possibly contributed to the only 
serious Objection I had to the whole production, a certain lack of 
mystery and grandeur. Don Juan has always been felt to be some- 
thing larger than a vulgar womaniser, but, in spite of Paul Schoeffler’s 
distinguished air and appearance, that was what he ran near to 
seeming. MARTIN COOPER. 

ART 


Tue Lefevre Gallery is filled with a collection of printed silk 
squares designed by some of the finest French and English talent 
available; the London Gallery conta'ns the results of an American 
film companv’s competition for a contemporary Temptation of St. 
Anthony, in connection with a production based on de Maupassant’s 
Bel Ami. In beth cases the terms of reference and employment were 
lenient and generous; the painters and designers were accorded com- 
plete freedomi. The Aschers indeed told their artists not to worry 
about how the des'gn would look when folded, and have exhibited 
the results framed as pictures. Maybe this is going too far. I 
feel Keith Vaughan is nearer the mark when he says, “ The problem 
as I see it is not so much to get a design which looks right in a 
rigid square, but a design which will hold together when the square 
becomes fluid and the material draped. Furthermore the design 
must be part of the material; as it were a flower that has bloomed 
on it.” It may give one a psychological kick to know one’s head is 
wrapped in Frances Hodgkins’ landscape, but the abstract designs 
—Sutherland’s black and mauve trellis, Matisse’s elegantly simple 
contribution, or any of those by Ben Nicholson, Robert Colquhoun, 
John Tunnard or Iven Hitchens—seem to me to fulfil their function 
more happily. 

The literary precision and sensational character of Surrealism are 
tight up Hollywood’s street, and the exhibition at the London 
Gallery is interesting in revealing the grip the movement in its steady 
trip round the world now has upon America. Stanley Spencer’s 
pink and pearly nudes seem scarcely at home here among their 
more horrific neighbours, and Delvaux obviously looked out from 
the basement a canvas which was not wanted elsewhere for a bit ; 
but nearly all the other contributors have devised orthodox Sur- 
realist concoctions of evil, very largely derived from Bosch and his 
contemporaries. Dali provides air-borne elephants with tra'ling 
daddy-long-legs limbs-—one of his strangest works; Albright (of 
Dorian Grey) is bogged down in his own complexity. The others 
have their moments, but scarcely reveal any real depth of feeling— 
and that includes, for me, the version by Max Ernst which was 
chosen for use in the film. 

_At the Leger Galleries are paintings by three young people: 
Ursula McCannell, John Verney and Peter Rees-Roberts. They 
have, all three, a sense of paint and colour and composition, but, 
Whereas the latter pair have yet to find themselves, Miss McCannell 
Knows where she is going just a little too well. She is exceedingly 
accomplished, but her work is mannered for her years. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


A Surrey correspondent invites me to lift up my voice in criticism 
of the announcers, “most of whom,” she says, with a fine com- 
prehensiveness, “are awful.” It pains me to disoblige any listener 
who is so obviously enlightened as to read The Spectator—especially 
this column—but in this matter I regret that I cannot respond. 
Announcers have their lapses, of course—the intrusive “r” is perhaps 
the worst—but on the whole they seem to me to perform a difficult 
task with competence and grace. My correspondent especially 
complains of the dropping of the voice at the end of a sentence, 
and suggests that “a few lessons in elocution would not hurt any 
of them.” 1 am not aware that B.B.C. announcers are particularly 
addicted to dropping their voices at the end of a sentence, and, in 
any case, surely this falling intonation is an integral part of English 
speech. It must not be overdone, of course, or the result will be 
inaudibility and a failure of communication. But what is the poor 
announcer to do? If he follows the natural and ordinary English 
style of slightly dropping his voice at the end of a sentence he runs 
the risk of being accused of inaudibility ; if he maintains a level tone 
—or, worse, raises the pitch towards the end of the sentence—he 
will sound stilted and unnatural ; and that will be further ground for 
complaint. Personally, I think that so far as announcing and news- 
reading are concerned, the B.B.C, have arrived at a sensible and 
satisfactory balance between naturalness and maximum intelligibility. 
As for elocution lessons, all announcers undergo a course of training 
during which they are taught to speak naturally and distinctly, and 
not (thank heaven) to “ elocute.” 


+ * 7 * 


“If there were no God,” said Voltaire, “ it would be necessary to 
invent him.” For “God” substitute “dictator,” and you have the 
theme of Archibald MacLeish’s allegorical radio play, The Fall of 
the City, which was produced in the Third Programme last week. 
That, no doubt, is a crude and over-simplified statement of the 
author’s conception, but within its limits it will serve. Up to a 
point the play was impressive, but I do not think it can be hailed 
as an unqualified success, The device of treating the whole thing 
as an outside broadcast and putting the entire burden of narrative 
and description on the shoulders of a radio announcer was, I thought, 
rather weak. But Valentine Dyall played this part magnificently, 
and it was mainly due to him and to Peter Watts’s sensitive direction 
that we owed a moment of vivid and memorable drama, when we 
could positively see the mail-clad figure of the Conqueror stalking 
across the crowded, silent square and ascending the dais. For the 
rest I found the language eloquent but occasionally obscure, and 
curiously reminiscent of Piers the Plowman. 


* 7 * * 


Dr. Margaret Mead, who is a distinguished American anthro- 
pologist, contributed a brilliant analysis of the English character 
to the Home Service series of talks on National Character. But as a 
piece of broadcasting it was lamentable. It was full of stumblings 
and corrections that positively obtruded the fact that it was being 
read ; the sentences were long and involved—suitable enough for an 
essay, but quite out of place in a broadcast talk—and, finally, there 
was that touch of what sounds like pomposity (but which almost 
certainly isn’t) which characterises so many American speakers. 
What a contrast was Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald’s talk on The Land- 
scapes of Britain (a poor title, by the way), in which he spoke of 
the proposed new national parks and conservation areas. It was 
equally informed by knowledge and sympathy, but was delivered in 
an easy, friendly style, with all the appearance of spontaneity. 
Almost the best talk of the week, however, regarded purely as a 
broadcast performance, was that in which Sir Stafford Cripps out- 
lined the Government’s new export programme. Not for the first 
time Sir Stafford convincingly demonstrated that when it comes 
to broadcasting he stands head and shoulders above not only the 
other members of the Government but Opposition leaders as well. 


* * . * 


“That all. seems very clear,” said the Intelligent Inquirer in 
Friday’s Professional Portrait after he (and we) had heard an erudite 
explanation of the method by which a bookmaker fixes the odds. 
All I have to say is that it was anything but clear to me; but then 
I have never been able to comprehend even the simplest mysteries 
of betting. The Little Bookie was the subject of this programme by 
John Watt, which was produced by W. Farquharson Small, and it 
made a lively and amusing half-hour. L, C. Lioyp. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A.B.C. OF THE CRISIS 


S1r,—Your readers will not, I am sure, be misled by Mr. Einzig’s allega- 
tion that I have overlooked certain facts, since he does not substantiate 
it by any instance in his letter. The U.S. Loan Agreement, passed by 
Parliament in December, 1945, contains provision for the convertibility 
of sterling. This ccndition was keenly debated at the time. It was under- 
stood from the beginning that it was one to which the Americans attached 
particular importance, and that without it Congress would not have been 
likely to grant either the loan or the cancellation of our obligations under 
Lease-Lend. 

The charge against our authorities is that they did not proceed with the 
necessary steps either on the home front or on the foreign front to enable 
the country to fulfil this essential condition. On the home front we em- 
barked upon capital programmes on a large scale, which, by absorbing men 
and materials, made it impossible for our exports to increase sufficiently to 
balance our imports in the time available. It is true, as Mr. Einzig points 
out, that the American and Canadian credits were intended to help us 
with our capital reconstruction—but it is a question of how much. 
Our programmes have exceeded what was likely to be forthcoming from 
our own savings and the foreign credits together. 

On the foreign front we have allowed some amount well in excess of 
£400 million to be used, contrary to the terms of the Loan Agreement, 
to pay off old debts to third parties. Mr. Einzig pleads that these debts 
also were in some sense “ obligations.” But as such they are of a different 
character from those arising from the Loan Agreement. The old debts 
are mainly cla‘ms by our A'lies for reimbursements for their outlay in 
the joint war effort against Hitler. These must clearly give place to an 
undertaking which we solemnly and voluntarily entered into after the 
war was over, in return for money to be used for the peace-time 
reconstruction of Britain. 

Mr. Einzig attaches importance to the fact that the Americans agreed 
to the recent suspension of convertibility. This agreement is a welcome 
token that the American administration still wishes to save our face as 
much as possible—nothing more. It does not clear us from responsibility 
for the series of delinquences which led us into the wmpasse of last month. 
In addition to those I have mentioned was our failure to devise machinery 
for distinguishing between sterling assets accruing to foreigners in conse- 
quence of our adverse balance on current account and sterling assets held 
by them before sterling became convertible. Thus we were presumably 
able to plead in August that if we sustained convertibility we should not 
be able to prevent further drains from the old accounts—otherwise there 
would have been no point in suspending convertibility and forfeiting the 
remaining £100 million of U.S. credit. All this is very shocking. 

The moral issue is clear. We must apply to ourselves those standards 
which an individual would apply in a similar case. We must frankly admit 
our culpability. Our best plea is that in the last two flurried years our 
thinking as well as our policy has been terribly muddled. (We are not 
alone in this.) But we mus: not try to laugh the matter off or impute 
blame to others. We can make amends for our lapse by a quick change 
of policy. Not to admit the lapse would be to sink to a lower level.—I 
am, &c., Roy Harrop. 


Glenarm Castle, County Antrim. 


FOOTBALL POOL PROBLEMS 


Sir,—Owing to an accident I have been unable before now to correct 
some of the many errors in Mr. Robert Barclay’s defence of mass football 


pool betting. May I, Sir, as the writer of the article criticised, belatedly 
reply now ? 

Contrary to Mr. Barclay’s beliefs, large numbers of the workers’ own 
representatives bitterly oppose football pools. Among them is the lead- 
ing trade unionist, Mr. George Gibson, who recently stated: “I would 
close the damn things down tomorrow if I could.” The attacks on the 
pools promoters at the recent Southport Trade Union Conference were 
far more violent than mine. Moreover, I carefully understated my case. 
The latest figures (Daily Herald) show that over 100,000 persons work 
for the pools. Of these the great majority, as I stated and as Mr. Barclay 
denies, are full-time workers. Nor, knowing the pool workers from the 
inside as I do, did I gratuitously insulf them, as Mr. Bagclay does, by 
implying that large numbers of them are drifters and the like. On 
the contrary, they are highly intelligent and sharp. Many of them did 
well in industry during the war. Some were driven into the pools by 
want. Writing from Scotland, Mr. Barclay denies there are pools in 
that country. Surely he is aware that big pools concerns operate in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. For proof I refer Mr. Barclay to the pools 
advertisements in the popular Sunday Press. For proof of the Swiss 


comment on pools gambling I refer him (if he knows German) to the 
files for 1946 of Switzerland’s leading German-language weekly, Die 
Weltwoche. ‘These files may be consulted in Ziirich. My experiences 
with American friends have been different from those of Mr, Barclay, 
In any case, American gambling is not our concern here. Mr. Barclay 
defends the pools firms’ violation of Sunday by saying that other firms do 
the same. But there is a vast difference between the maintenance of 
essential Sunday services and the satanic profanation of the day by 
large-scale work on anti-social football pool checking. I use the word 
“ satanic ” deliberately. 


Mr. Barclay further defends the pools by praising them for providing 
work. Of course they do. So did Al Capone and his vast gambling and vice 
rackets. So do criminals and other undesirables. But even here Mr, 
Barclay is partly wrong. The pools, by creating imbalance, are actually 
causing serious unemployment. In Liverpool, for instance, new firms 
which have been encouraged to go to the area cannot get enough female 
labour, owing to the large numbers of women in the pools. One Mersey- 
side industrialist, according to the Liverpool Echo, said that he had 
been given the figure of 10,000 girls who had gone into the pools concerns 
while he and others could not get female !abour. This lack of female 
labour means unemployment for men. In Liverpool, according to the 
Manchester Guardian, there will be a core of 10,000 workless men. To 
absorb these more new industries are needed, and many firms would 
be glad to use them if they could get the right proportion of women 
they would need in their works. It is the shortage of women which makes 
the male unemployment problem serious. And for this shortage and 
unemployment the pools promoters are to blame. To lure even more 
women into their pools they pay—or until recently did pay—a fat bonus 
to every pools girl who was able to entice another girl to join the pools 
staffs. Moreover, some pools concerns are now supplying shopkeepers 
with exterior metal signs stating that customers may sign up within for 
their football betting counons. Other firms have supolied shops with 
metal cycle stands. Further, we are bidden to work hard. Yet next to 
the Work or Want posters on the hoardings we usually see a huge 
football pool betting placard ; the contradiction is obvious. We see the 
same on buses, cinemas and other places. Calls for care and thrift are 
followed by a football pool poster or film. And even on our very door- 
steps rival footbail pool canvassers carry on their promoters’ policy of 
add'ng to the grave lack of balance in our imperilled society. That lack 
of balance is further increased not only by the man-power and paper 
wastage of the pools themselves, but by the Post Office, railway and 
other man-power and transport wasted in coping with the 14 million 
pieces of football pool mail which flood the posts each week. 


Mass football betting, which at one time I mistakenly condoned, grew 
up in the demoralised but comparatively wealthy society of the inter-war 
years. Conditions are now very different. That society has passed away, 
and with it the pools should pass too. But, to avoid distress and 
unemployment, their passing, as I emphasised, should be gradual, not 
precipitate. They should remain only as memories—memories of a 
temporary orgy of mass gambling and mass exploitation of cupidity, 
based on the defilement of clean sport—a defilement which Mr. Barclay 
and the pools promoters publicise and defend as British sportsmanship.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, KENNETH BRADSHAW. 

24 Heliers Road, Liverpool, 13. 


Sir,—The gambling issue as it affects and is affected by the present 
economic crisis is rightly underlined by your correspondent, Mr. Magnus 
Wechsler. In stating his own personal reaction to the problem he writes 
as a gambler and asserts, “ Let me say that, in the present state of the 
country, I should feel no cause for complaint if every opportunity to 
gamble were denied to me,” adding his surmise that “the working man 
would receive the restriction or abolition of pools with the same equanimity 
as he received the restriction of American films.” May I suggest that 
there is an influential section of the community consisting of public- 
minded citizens, not necessarily concerned either with the moral or ethical 
problems involved in gambling, who also realise that “in the present state 
of the country ” it has become a national menace and as such should be 
drastically dealt with by the Government? Half the total amount of the 
turnover on gambling for 1947 (estimated by the Secretary to the Ministry 
of Education in a recent address to teachers in the West of England as 4 
thousand millions) if directed to national savings would materially improve 
the situation. 

But surely the time has come, indeed is long overdue, when the pro- 
moters of this- shameless commercial ramp foisted upon the public should 
be directly challenged. They are “ the squealers,” as your correspondent 
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describes them, who are “among those who make large and (unlike their 
patrons) certain profits out of the pleasures and frailties ” of their victims. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. Crark GIBSON, 
Secretary, The Churches’ Committee on Gambling. 
21s Abbey House, S.W. 1. 


THE GERMAN TRIALS 


Sm,—While fully appreciating the human sentiments which moved the 
author of The German Trials in your issue of September Sth to 
appeal for sympathy with the S.S. internees, I ask leave to record my 
opinion that the facts point to a different conclusion, and that our 
sympathies are wholly due to the victims of the S.S. and not to its 
members. That is, I should add, simply a personal opinion, but it is 
based on some years’ study of well-authenticated reports. That the men 
of the S.S. believe that their participation in torturing and massacring 
members of other races was merely the performance of a “ national duty ” 
js only too probable. That they feel no contrition for such acts is 
notorious. The Nuremberg Tribunal remarked in its judgement that they 
regarded their criminal activities “as a matter of course if not of pride.” 
That these men, when questioned by the Spruchkammer, denied all 
knowledge of measures for the extermination of the Jews is quite credible. 
But that they were truly ignorant of them is quite incredible. 

The author of the article referred to has instanced the case of a young 
yilunteer in the Waffen S.S., who had “heard of” concentration camps 
and “anti-Jewish action,” but “these matters had nothing to do with 
his service.” If it is thereby implied that the Waffen S.S. had “ nothing 
to do with” the crimes of other branches of the S.S., the assumption. is 
not justified. Some of the worst deeds of savagery were carried out by 
the divisions of the Waffen S.S., which marched about occupied Europe 
burning, slaying and plundering. The story of the massacre at Oradour- 
sur-Gland is well known to English readers ; but it is only one of many. 
It would indeed be amazing if the ruffians of the 2nd Waffen S.S. Division 
which perpetrated that horror were to pose as sufferers from “ injustice 
and depression” because they have been detained, in relative comfort, 
for two years with a possible light sentence in prospect. Should they not 
be thankful that the difficulty of establishing individual guilt in cases 
of mass-murders has saved them from the punishment which such crimes 
deserve? The theory that the Waffen S.S. was less guilty than other 
branches of the S.S. was definitely rejected by the Nuremberg Court in 
its judgement, which declared : 

“Tt is impossible to single out any one portion of the S.S. which 
was not involved in these criminal activities. Units of the 
Waffen S.S. were directly involved in the killing of prisoners of war 
and the atrocities in eccupied countries 

“The Tribunal finds that knowledge of these criminal activities 
was sufficiently general to justify declaring that the S.S. was a criminal 


organisation 
To those who study the mass of evidence—or even the cross-section 


of it given at the Nuremberg trial—concerning the barbarities practised 

by the Germans in the occupied countries at a time when their cause 

seemed to be triumphing, it is astonishing that their bland denials should 

80 easily be accepted as sufficient proof of their innocence.—Yours sincerely, 
H. H. Wape, Lieut.-Colonel, 

Research Officer, United Nations War Crimes Commission. 


Lansdowne House, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


Sirn,—Mr. Hughes is to be thanked for his article, The German Trials. 
Every word of it would be confirmed by the two Members of Parliament 
who visited Neuengamme and Recklinghausen with me last month. These 
camps are excellently run, but the injustice is horrible. Man after man 
whom we interviewed was clearly guilty of nothing worse than of doing 
what at the time he conceived to be, and what in fact often was, his 
patriotic duty. Nuremberg is retrospective legislation of the cruellest and 
most reactionary kind. There is, however, one phrase in Mr. Hughes’ 
article which will not be clear without further explanation. “It is true,” he 
writes, “that he may expect a light sentence . but this brings little 
comfort, for he . is now to be made an officially convicted criminal.” 
In the British zone, that is to say (but not in the American), anyone 
in the Nuremberg categories, unless acquitted, is to be vorbestraft 
—ic., entered in the police register as a man with a criminal record, 
even if the punishment is only a moderate fine. The young 
fellow we interviewed, who joined the Waffen S.S. at seventeen in 
exactly the spirit in which an Englishman might have joined the Guards, 
will become, at any rate for some considerable period, a stigmatised 
criminal—unless he can prove, as of course he cannot, that he did not 
know the Jews were being persecuted. 

May I add a word about the wider issue of “ denazification” in the 
broadest sense—all this purging, punishing and penalising? Without excep- 
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tlon, everyone with whom we spoke—British, Germans, educationists, 
C.D.U., S.P.D.—was trying to find some way of bringing to a speedy 
end this hideous process, It destroys efficiency. It poisons the moral 
atmosphere. It fails to achieve its avowed purpose. To cope 
with the situation in Hamburg, sixty or seventy appeal tribunals 
are required ; but only thirty-one have been set up, and it is extremely 
difficult to get the necessary personnel. Decent Germans show an 
increasing reluctance to sit, or to continue sitting, on “ denazification ” 
boards, for they do not want to be mixed up in what they regard as a 
most distasteful business. 

How can you eradicate Nazism by what are in effect totalitarian 
methods? You do not make a-man a better democrat by categorising 
him as a third-class citizen ; what you do is to create an atmosphere in 
which democracy of any kind is impossible. The time has surely come to 
deal w.th the question, by a return to the liberal principles for which we 
are supposed to have fought the war. I venture to put forward the 
following plan for consideration, 

Genuine war criminals—of the 3,846 inmates of Recklinghausen only 
fifty-six are so classified—should be dealt with as at present (not that I 
personally believe in retributive punishment, but I am trying to suggest 
something acceptable). Everyone else should be amnestied and relieved 
of all disabilities, and the process should be retrospective. A list should 
be drawn up of certain key positions—managing directors of really big 
businesses, people in leading positions in education, the Government, the 
Civil Service, etc.—and those coming up for such positions, as well as 
those at present holding them, should be “ vetted” by a board or boards, 
the members of which should be carefully selected for their sanity, 
liberalism and psychological insight. They would consider, not whether 
a man became a sergeant in the S.S. in such and such a year, 
but whether he seems now the sort of person likely to 
help in building up a democratic Germany. n the event of an 
adverse decision, the only penalty should be the applicant’s failure to get 
the job, and he should be permitted in due course to try again. A capital 
levy, which, following currency reform, is in any event inevitable, would 
automatically deprive of their wealth men who would use it far 
reactionary ends. Combined with the steady establishment in Germany 
of liberal institutions and above all a liberal atmosphere, some such method 
would safeguard democratic freedoms far more effectively than the pre- 
vailing insanity, which is creating embittered totalitarians on an appalling 


scale. 


I put this scheme before one of the outstanding leaders of the S.P.D. 


As I was leaving half an hour later he called me back and said: “I think 
I shall summon up courage and propose it myself.” I mention this 
because it is often said that we would like to clear up denazification, 
but that the Germans won’t let us.—Yours, &c., 


14 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2 Victor GOLLANCZ. 


Sir,—In your issue of September 5th you published an article on 
internees who were members of organisations declared illegal at Nurem- 
berg. My comrades and I agree entirely with the conclusions of your 
correspondent, but we are bound to make a comparison with our own 
position. There are 25,000 to 30,000 German prisoners of war 
who were previously soldiers in the Channel Islands. Through the 
signature of people who were later punished as war-guilty we have been 
declared prisoners of war though no fighting actually took place. 
Theoretically we were prisoners from the beginning of the invasion. We 
came to England, and we cannot understand why we are now placed in 
the last group to be repatriated. In the first issue of the Guernsey Evening 
Press published without German censorship it was vouched for that we 
soldiers of the Channel Isles had been decent and helpful to civilians. 
Many of us correspond regularly with our friends in the islands. And for 
this we have been punished with three and a half years’ imprisonment, and 
yet we belong to none of the organisations declared illegal at Nuremberg. 

We are grateful for the many concessions we have received up to now. 
But the full enjoyment of the majority of these has been hindered by the 
petty prohibitions or modifications in individual camps, There are plenty 
of examples. To mention them separately would take too long. How- 
ever, two examples may be cited. When we send parcels to Germany 
four a year) we have to send what the majority of us cannot obtain. The 
articles that we can buy are mostly those we are not allowed to send to 
Germany. And, secondly, from the point of view of the young ones 
among us who have been betrayed in their youth—with three to four 
years as soldiers and now more than two years as prisoners of war—we 
are allowed to visit dance-halls (unlicensed). Since, however, most of these 
halls open at nine in the evening such visits are impossible, for we have to 
be in bed in camp—even at week-ends—at ten o'clock. 

It is so with many things. What the right hand gives the left hand 
takes away.—Yours faithfully, PRISONER OF WAR. 
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WHAT EDGE HILL MEANS 


Sir.—In their chagrin at failing to win Edge Hill, Conservatives are 
finding not a crumb, but a whole loaf, of comfort in the poor Liberal poil. 
In this Conservatives are forgetting what it is convenient to forget and 
remembering what it is convenient to remember. Rotherhithe! The 
previous by-election! There the Conservative was in worse plight than 
the Liberal at Edge Hill. A big drop in his poll from that of the General 
Election and a forfeited deposit. There was a magnificent poll for the 
Liberal and a real challenge to the Socialist Government. In its leader, 
Edge Hill Poll the Sunday Times says, “ For Liberals throughout the 
country there is a plain lesson in this. By themselves they cannot act 
against Socialism with any effect.” If we substitute “ Rotherhithe ” for 
“Edge Hill,” is it not a lesson for Conservatives, ineffectual by them- 
selves ? 

Has Conservatism made one gesture to Liberalism, one suggestion how 
the two parties could co-operate? Is it not a case of Conservatism wanting 
all and giving nothing? May I make one suggestion of a way in which this 
co-operation might begin? An offer from the Conservatives to withdraw 
from Rotherhithe, if the Liberals will withdraw from Edg~ Hill. If this 
gesture was made by the Conservatives, Liberals would know there was 
some desire to co-operate. At present there is the suspicion in the minds 
of many Liberals that it is not co-operation the Conservatives desire but 
the elimination of Liberalism. It is this suspicion that stiffens Liberals 
in their determination to contest seats throughout the country.—Yours, 
&c., FRANK F. SMITH. 

64 Annesley Road, Rose Hik, Oxford. 


Sir,—By ironic coincidence} several letters on Liberalism appeared in 
your issue of September 12th, the very day when the result of the Edge 
Hill by-election was published in the daily newspapers. The Liberal 
poll of less than 5 per cent. of the votes cast indicates clearly the public 
estimation of Liberalism at the present time. 

Arguing from the 2} million votes obtained in the 1945 General Election, 
Mr. Bell has reiterated the Liberal demand for a system of proportional 
representation. His claim that “the influence of Liberal thought in 
politics would be considerable were the Liberal Party fairly represented 
in Parliament” is true if fair representation is taken to mean proportional 
representation. ‘The election statistics illustrate this point very clearly; 
for the total Socialist vote, ic., Labour, Common Wealth, Communist 
and I.L.P., amounted to 49 per cent. of the total. The combined total 
of the opposition group of Conservatives, Liberal Nationals, Ulster 
Unionists and Nationals was 40 per cent. Liberals polled 9 per cent. and 
Independents 2 per cent. Consequently, on ariy controversial political 
issue, the Liberal Party and Independents would hold the balance of power 
under a system of proportional representation. Such power placed in 
the hands of a small minority would be a menace to responsible govern- 
ment and hence to democracy. Therefore it must be deemed fortunate 
that there is no possibility of the return of a Liberal Government in the 
forseeable future.—I arm, Sir, yours faithfully, Davip J. M. Rowe. 

42 Hill Barton Road, Exeter, Devon. 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL 


Smr,—The article by the Master of the Temple which appeared in a 
recent issue of The Spectator, in which he described the plight of the 
village church and made such a noble plea on its behalf, particularly 
interested me. But, I fear, if he does me the honour of reading this, he 
will sigh a sigh of despair, as I did, after reading an article in The 
Church Times about the Oslo Youth Conference. In that article the 
writer expressed relief that the Archbishop of Canterbury had given 
instructions to the Anglican representatives that they should not inter- 
commune in Holy Communion He stated that some of the young 
Anglican representatives were impatient with this ruling, and that, while 
he sympathised with what he calls their “ immature impatience,” the 
ruling was wise and as it should be. Not a word of regret that such a 
ruling should be necessary. Not a suggestion of hope that it might soon 
be annulled 

I hate to add to the Master’s difficulties when, “ within his own house ” 
he has such die-hards to contend with. It was with genuine gratitude 
that I hailed the motive and spirit of the Master’s article. But, alas, 
I am disappointed that in it he can suggest nothing better than uniformity 
as a way of redemption, and seems so vague and unimaginative about the 
sacrifices his plan would involve. If the village church would lend itself 
to a plan based upon variety in unity, a plan whereby all Christian 
communities and believers worshipping together, yet in turn, would be 
able to worship according to the Order to which they are accustomed 
and which they have found, for them, most helpful, there might be some 
hope of success. If it can be done “on the air,” why not on the ground? 
Should the village church feel any change or sacrifice to implement such 
a plan unjustifiable even for the sake of the Kingdom of God, is it likely 
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that chapel-goers will feel justified in leaving their not so empty chapels 
in order to fill the village church and save it from becoming “a local 
museum of antiquities”? The chapel to the chapel-goer is his spiritual] 
home. 

Whatever we try to do to fill our churches we shall be wasting time 
until we have decided whether corporate worship does now, in the majority 
of cases, fulfil a real need. Or is it a prop with which most people are 
now able to dispense? Dean Inge was courageous enough, in an article 
some time ago which appeared in The British Weekly, naively to ask, 
“Ts it such a terrible thing” this drift away from public worship? The 
terrible thing to his mind, if I read his article aright, would be if the 
empty churches meant poverty of personal spiritual life. If it is decided 
that corporate worship is necessary to our spiritual culture, as I firmly 
believe it is, then would not the churches, while doing all they can to 
secure the best conditions, form, conduct and spirit of worship on their 
own part, do well to address themselves to the problem of how to create 
a desire for corporate worship in those who haven’t got it?—Yours sincerely, 

A COUNTRY MINISTER. 


THE CONTROL OF LAUNDRIES 


S1r,—If the Secretary of the Institution of British Laundries, Ltd., really 
thinks that I wrote to The Spectator without even taking the trouble to 
make full enquiries he will probably be awakened with a rather painful 
jerk. The whole point of my letter was that the Act to which the Secre- 
tary refers is now out of date, and that nothing has been done by the 
public health authorities to meet the changed conditions. 

There must be a great many of your readers whose eyes were opened 
when the slums were evacuated in 1939 who will have a pretty good 
idea of the difference that the combined shortage of soap and surplus of 
money is making to the laundries. I hope they will press for a thorough 
investigation of the whole problem by the Government. It is futile to 
rely, as the Institution of British Laundries does, on regulations of the 
verboten type or on laws that cannot be enforced. The Ministry of 
Health could help the Ministry of Education to build up, in the elementary 
schools, the same tradition of hygiene as has been built up by the ancient 
public schools, but it is, of course, a very slow process. In the meantime, 
a large quantity of very dirty and dangerous clothing of all sorts has to be 
dealt with and it presents a very urgent scientific problem. It is a 
problem that involves several of the Government departments, and it 
should be tackled by a strong scientific committee.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Inglewood, Wetherby, Yorkshire. R. L. Kitcuine. 


SHELLEY’S MOURNERS 


S1r,—It was not under the Pyramid of Caius Cestius that Mr. Nicolson’s 
ancestor, Sir George Cockburn, saw Shelley’s ashes interred, for it was 
not until two months later that they were moved there by Trelawny. 
Indignant at finding the grave “in a cluster of others,” he “ instantly set 
about removing this neglect ” (as he wrote to Mary Shelley), “and select- 
ing the only interesting spot.” Here he planted the young cypresses, 
some of which, I understand, remain today. 

Besides Sir George Cockburn there was also a Sir Charles Sykes among 
the unexpected mourners. Were they friends of the family or had they, 
like the two clergymen, been somehow procured by the consular agent, 
Freeborn, to give respectability to the proceedings? The Rev. Richard 
Burgess, the newly appointed chaplain, who officiated, wrote in later life 
(quoted by Mrs. Angeli in Shelley and His Friends in Italy) that he “ had 
never seen the deceased, but knew that he was a Great Poet and a 
British Subject, and had expressed an earnest, desire to be interred ina 
Protestant burial place where his son’s remains were already laid.” 
Anxious to dispose vf the box with the ashes in his care which was 
causing “talk” in the British colony, Freeborn would have played 
down the atheist and the anarchist. Perhaps Sir George’s presence is 
amply accounted for by his great-great-grandson’s statement that he was 
an “ eccentric radical.” —Yours faithfully, R. GLYNN GRYLLS. 

Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton. 


LESSONS OF GRIMETHORPE 


Sir,—I feel bound to express my regret at the one-sided summary of the 
Grimethorpe strike in your last issue. If your readers have ever worked 
hours on end, bending or kneeling with a roof only 45 inches above their 
backs, let alone 24 inches, they would see how misleading it is to call the 
strikers “ idle.” The extension of the average stint from 21 to 23 feet may 
mean theoretically an increase of only 9} per cent. in labour. But anyone 
acquainted with the industry must know :t works out very differently from 
this. May I suggest that those lacking in public spirit are the men who 
know the true facts about coal-getting but will not give way because they 
fear the challenge of syndicalism and the loss of their well-paid influential 
jobs. The “ignorant,” I submit, are those armchair critics of the miners 
who do not bother to delve into this complex problem beyond the surface. 

















THE SPECTATOR, 


Sir, I hope you will find space for this letter among all the diatribes 
inst the miner with which the Press inundates us.—Yours faithfully, 
Thangool, Sturry, near Canterbury, Kent. TREVOR ANDREWS. 


[Coal-mining in any mine is an unpleasant business. The Grimethorpe 
strike had nothing to do with that. The question is whether any industry 
can be carried on if a section of men defy their own union and deliberately 
yiolate agreements entered into in their name regarding the settlement of 
disputes. EDITOR, The Spectator.] 


CONSCRIPTS IN GERMANY 


§r—Many will share Dr. Bardsley’s anxiety about conscripts in 
Germany, but they will surely also recognise the basic fact that, if we are 
to maintain our garrisons abroad, we must perforce accept the situation, 
however unsatisfactory. The very fact that conscription has been reduced 
to twelve months means that conscripts can be sent no further afield than 
Germany ; and the small number of formations in the United Kingdom 
itself limits the numbers of conscripts who can be trained here. The 
answer surely is to accept the fact that conscripts must be trained in 
Germany, and to work from there. Personally I consider that the case 
of the broken marriage which Dr. Bardsley quotes—sad though it is— 
might have happened anywhere, and the fact that it happened in Germany 
is largely incidental. The sort of man who is prepared to leave his wife 
in those circumstances will, I submit, find an excuse for doing so wherever 
he is. 

The problem of V.D. is admittedly a thorny one, but I speak from 
personal experience (though not in Germany) when I say that it can be 
greatly reduced in a well disciplined unit. This surely is the line on 
which the whole problem should be tackled. To withdraw the conscripts 
from Germany, as Dr. Bardsley advocates, cannot be argued to be the 
best course for the country as a whole, and the problems which go with 
this occupation must surely be tackled in Germany itself—I am, Sir, 


yours, &c., W. R. VAN STRAUBENZEE. 


Bag Park, Widecombe, Newton Abbot. 
TOO MANY “ FEWS” 


§in—The reply of your reviewer to my letter calls for the courtesy of an 
I must confess that I am not entirely convinced. “A few ” surely 


answer. , ume 
“quite a few” should mean “ quite 


means “a small number,” and 


a small number,” i.e., “only a small number,” implying a regret that 


the number is not greater. A 0 
As a schoolmaster, I have frequently had to correct the use of “few 


where “many” was obviously mtended; particularly in the abominable 
phrase “a good few” for “(a good many.” I believe that this misuse 
arose from the cockney and jocular habit of saying less than is intended, 
or even the exact reverse of what is intended, of which other examples 
are “not half” for “wholly” and “I don’t think” for “I am sure.” 
Possibly meiosis is not a very exact description of this form of speech, 
but I imagine it was originally supposed to be facetious. I may have 
become too fastidious in the matter—schoolmasters tend to grow pedantic 
—and at worst your reviewer’s was a minor example of the offence. Would 
not the word “several” have expressed his meaning with sufficient 
accuracy?—Yours sincerely, R. KENNARD DavIs. 
On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet. 


NEAR AND DEAR? 


Sm—A Spanish proverb is a very pungent variation of Mr. Harold 
Nicolson’s quotation ; it is ‘God gives us our friends, but the devil gives 
us our relations.” Perhaps this means that relations too often presume 
on their rights, without returning an equivalent in unselfish consideration. 
Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Marginal Comment is a continuous delight.—I am, 
yours faithfully, AN ADMIRER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHATEVER deficiencies may be alleged against this summer’s grain harvest, 
now virtually completed, it has been the quickest and, I may say, one of 
the most amusing on record. New methods have been tried with no 
little spirit in different counties. Old, very old, Rolls-Royces and other 
first-rate motor-cars, as well as proper tractors, have been equipped with 
sweeps and such apparatus, and have careered across the fields with a 
heavy burden of shocks and little stacks. The number of the smaller and 
so more general harvester-threshers has been greatly increased, and there 
is little doubt that this method of harvesting will become common, In this 
year’s hot drought it mattered littke what method was employed ; but 
in an ordinary year the only meihod that can short-circuit bad weather 
is the combined harvester. Again, even straw stacks and hay ricks have 
been altered, for baling on the field of operations has become common 
and has many advantages. All reports from most districts rather 
lugubriously agree in estimating the harvest as light ; but I shall expect 
to hear that the amount of good grain that falls into the threshing sacks 
will considerably qualify the humble estimates. As for the gleaners, the 
extravagant habit (due to lack of expert labour and the pride in the new 
machinery) of omitting to mow the headlands has induced some of the 
pickers up of unconsidered trifles to go to work with a sickle (or bagging 
hook), and their sheaves have been rich. 


Queen Factories 

Discoverers of wasps’ nests very late in the year are wont to think 
it hardly worth while to destroy the brood ; but now is the time when 
the work is most effective. Just before the end the wasps—and they are 
peculiar in this—concentrate on the production of queens, which go forth 
into hibernation almost at once. A good five hundred queens—as severak 
researches have proved—may come out of one nest. Hence the true 
explanation of a common fact which often astonishes observers, that a 
year almost free from wasps (such as this blessed summer) may be followed 
by a year of plague. Nature’s devices for ensuring the continuance of a 
race are many and surprising. I have read in many places, including a 
leading article in The Times, about the number of certain butterflies, 
especially “Clouded Yellows”; but in none of these passages have I 
seen any reference to the largest of all our butterflies, the Swallow-tails, 
There seems to be a general belief that they are confined to one little 
district in the Cambridgeshire Fens, but they abounded—they were, ag 
it seemed to me, the commonest of the butterflies—beside some of the 
Norfolk Broads, where they chiefly frequented the flowers of the Ragged 
Robin which grows in quantity along the dykes. 


Mystery of Migration 

Doubtless most of the public comment on butterflies has had to do 
with the wholly unexplained mystery of migration, which, in regard to 
insects as opposed to birds, seems to be nature’s method of destruction 
rather than preservation, for the immigrants, at least to England, are wont 
to perish utterly in some species. What,is perhaps more surprising 
than the immigration, say, of white butterflies, which are very strong 
fliers, is the immigration of moths, whose arrival on our shores in very 
large numbers seems to pass quite unrecorded, except in a specialistic 
journal. Once, and once only, have I actually seen a moth arrive from 
over the sea, and that was in May on the coast of Devon, when a bevy 
of Humming Bird Hawk Moths hovered about the rocks in company 
with a larger host of Painted Ladies. At the very same place battalions 
of swallows were watched about this date making several trial flights 
out to sea before they left for good. They seemed reluctant to depart 
till the weather worsened. In general one sees little of the actual process 
even of bird migration. 


In My Garden 

One of the loveliest of all garden flowers is the Himalayan poppy that 
is called Meconopsis Bailii ; and there are favoured spots of dappled shade, 
especially, I think, in Scotland, where it flourishes like bluebells in long 
vistas. Its chief glory is its blueness, but in many gardens it quite loses 
this virtue and takes on a rather dull purple hue as different from the 
true colour as a deciduous from an evergreen ceanothus. If anyone can 
name a cure for this disappointing discoloration he will have the gratitude 
of a host of gardeners. I tried the experiment of transplanting the 
decadents to another garden, but the exiles refused to flourish. It does 
not seem to have been generally agreed whether it is best to treat it as 
an annual, a biennial or a perennial! It may certainly be left to its own 
devices on some few congenial sites. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Minister for Propaganda 


Goebbels—The Man Next to Hitler. By Rudolf Semmler, with an 
introduction by D. McLachlan and notes by G. S. Wagner. (West- 
house. 9s. 6d. 

Tuts book consists of extracts from the diary of a young German 

who worked as a Press Officer for the Minister of Propaganda from 

the end of 1940 until the end of the war, except for the year 1942 

which Semmler spent as a soldier in Stalingrad and elsewhere on 

the Eastern Front. Semmler was scarcely twenty-seven when he 
embarked upon the work directly under Goebbels ; the entries in 
his diary ring true and show the steady disillusionment of a fairly 
ordinary young man who was neither brilliant nor brutal. Semmler’s 
notes provide useful and first-hand confirmation of a number of 
facts with which we are becoming familiar, such, for instance, as 
the consternation in Berlin when Hess disappeared to England in 

1941 and the relief and surprise over the poor use to which the 

incident was put by British propaganda. On the other hand the 

diary shows that Goebbels had considerable respect for many later 
activities of the B.B.C. and an astonishing admiration for Churchill 
and Roosevelt. It is well known that Hitler and Goebbels attached 

a quite mystical importance to Roosevelt’s death. “His (Goebbels’s) 

face went pale and then he exclaimed, ‘ This is the turning-point’,” 

and telephoned to Hitler to announce that it was like the death of 
the Czarina which had saved Frederick the Great in the Seven 

Years’ War. 

The Semmler diary adds to the story of the shocking and 
ridiculous feuds between the various Nazi chiefs, among whom it 
is impossible to find a couple of reliable friends in iniquity ; there 
was no honour even among thieves. The battle between Goring and 
Goebbels over Horcher’s restaurant is a good case in point; it is 
interesting that Goebbels only won by half although Géring’s stock 
had declined so much by 1943; in other words Goring was able to 
save Horcher by turning the place into a Luftwaffe club. Semmler 
only records Géring’s threat to do so, but the threat was actually 
carried out. In a conversation on December 12th, 1941, Goebbels 
summed up his own chief services to the National Socialist cause 
with great accuracy. National Socialism began as a Bavarian petit- 
bourgeois revolt; it was transformed into something which also 
appealed to the industrial Rhineland and to the key city of Berlin, 
thanks to the efforts of Goebbels, but—and this he did not admit— 
quite as much thanks to the murdered Gregor Strasser. His other 
contributions Goebbels enumerated on this occasion as the working 
out of the style and technique of the Party’s public ceremonies and 
his creation of the Fiihrer myth. Here history will concur that this 
cruelly brilliant lithe man, warped by his deformity, was without 
a rival. If he borrowed some of D’Annunzio’s gestures, it was he 
who perfected the potency ‘of political ritual. Even if one could 





immunise oneself against his methods it was terrifying to feel the 
effect upon others of the banners of power and glory, the rhythmic 
intonation of patriotic chants, the organised applause. 


I can never 





This Is The Way 
GEOFFREY COTTERELL 


This documentary of suburban life anywhere, never exaggerated, 
often funny, is a way of living described with the same loving irony 
that Mr, Cotterell used for Army life in his first novel, “‘ Then A 
Soldier,’’ which gained him a considerable reputation. 

“Mr. Cotterell has all the equipment needed to make him one 


of the best novelists of the time.”’ Walter Allen, 


“ The finest novel of the conscript | have so far read... . 
Rockingly funny, with a hint of Evelyn Waugh and something of 
John Betjeman 
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its own, 
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forget the imposing farce of Maikowski’s state funeral (the Storm 
Trooper “ victim of Bolshevism ” who had been shot by other Nazis 
on January 30th, 1933), and how one emerged from Berlin Cathedral 
to find a gigantic Nazi procession marching past and the voice of 
Goebbels crying out passionately, “Germany awake!” Berlin 
policemen, who were probably Socialists for the first time, involun. 
tarily raised their arms in the Nazi salute. 

As for the myth of the Fiihrer, one of Semmler’s most interesting 
entries shows that, if Goebbels helped to create it, he, too, was its 
slave. On June 6th, 1944, Semmler notes that “ whenever Goebbels 
goes to headquarters he starts off full of distrust of the Fiihrer’s 
genius, full of irritation, criticism and hard words. Each time he 
is determined to tell Hitler just what he thinks. What happens in 
their talks I don’t know, but every time that Goebbels returns from 
these visits he is full of admiration for the Fiihrer and exudes an 
optimism which infects us all.” How easily this might be Ciano 
complaining of Mussolini, except that Ciano did not find the 
optimism infectious. 

The fact is that Semmler’s diary belies the English title under 
which it appears. Goebbels was far from being the man next fo 
Hitler. Semmler states that Hitler did all he could to avoid 
Goebbels. He notes on December 12th, 1941, that “Hitler’s in- 
timates, especially Bormann, do all they can to increase the distance 
between them.” Even Dietrich, who was technically subordinate to 
the Minister of Propaganda, as chief Press officer to Hitler con- 
sistently flouted Goebbels. When Goebbels tried to urge the neces- 
sity of making peace with Russia upon Hitler his memorandum on 
the subject never got beyond Bormann. 

Joseph Goebbels was the only pre-1933 Nazi leader who was really 
intelligent ; I venture to disagree with Mr. McLachlan’s excellent 
preface in believing that if he had appeared before the Nuremberg 
Tribunal he would have been far cleverer than Goering but perhaps 
less impressive. In what did he believe? Nething emerges positively 
but his mad hatred of the Jews. Mr. McLachlan reminds us that 
even at the end he foresaw a posthumous triumph for Hitler and 
himself. “ Publication of this diary and similar docaments,” writes 
Mr. McLachlan, “should help to remind Europe of this danger.” 
With regard to Goebbels’s own diaries which are here described 
as lost—“ probably burnt during the last days of the siege of Berlin” 
—it should perhaps be pointed out that a section was published 
much earlier and was among the sources used by Konrad Heiden 
in his invaluable books on Hitler and National Socialism. 

The translation of Semmler’s diary is very readable, though it 
might have been improved if more trouble had been taken to 
anglicise the German order of the words in the sentences. And 
surely the English for acht Tagen is not “eight days ” but “a week.” 
Whoever says, “I did so-and-so eight days ago”? Anyway we mean 
seven days when the Germans say eight. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


A Lady of Wales 


(Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Dame Margaret. By Viscount Gwynedd. 


This is a curiously attractive book—curiously, because as a book 
it is open to all sorts of criticism. Lord Gwynedd—who was that 
when he wrote it, but is to-day the second Earl Lloyd George—is 
often trivial, often discursive, sometimes unsuccessfully facetious. All 
that must be conceded, though again and- again when he roams off 
into Celtic folklore the excursion is given unexpected relevance by 
the explanation that this is how Dame Margaret told the story, or 
the explanation Dame Margaret gave of it or the construction Dame 
Margaret put on it. For Lord Gwynedd can never get far from his 
mother. Never for a moment does she lose her central place, never 
is a background sketched in except to show her against it. It is hard 
to say whether Lord Gwynedd’s admiration or his affection for Dame 
Margaret was the greater. Neither, in fact, knew any limit. In that 
there are obvious dangers. A tribute so unstinted must be judged by 
what it might have been—disproportioned, sentimental, excessive. 
Lord Gwynedd’s portrait is none of these things. The bond between 
him and his mother was evidently of more than ordinary strength and 
closeness—partly perhaps, as he says, because she was so passionately 
Welsh and he the most Welsh of her five children—more Welsh 
even than the Welsh Wizard himself. Life has not gone altogether 
well with him; though he makes the briefest mention of family 
dissensions and disputed wills, they must have been very present to 
his mind ; but nowhere is there a line about his father or brother or 
sisters that should have been written otherwise. It is clear that he 
could not, with the image of Dame Margaret as he saw her before 
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his eyes, be guilty of anything that she would have held an error of 
taste. 

Dame Margaret Lloyd George was a Prime Minister’s wife, and 
she failed in none of the duties that fell to her lot. But for her London 
was exile and Wales was existence. Her roots were there and she 
could never be transplanted. In painting her as a woman of Wales 
Lord Gwynedd paints a great deal of Wales itself—its history, its 
scenery, its religion, its politics, its music, its people. East of the 
Severn we realise little of what the difference between Liberal and 
Radical, between Presbyterian and Baptist, meant in the days when 
Richard Lloyd, the cobbler (but a master cobbler with five hands 
under him), a Baptist and a Radical, adopted the two-year-old David 
Lloyd George, who twenty years or so later chose to fall in love with 
the daughter of the Presbyterian and Liberal Richard Owen. The 
uncle thrust likely girls on young David, the father put likely lads 
in the way of his daughter, but the pair knew their own minds and 
in due course they were maryed—a Presbyterian Minister and 
Richard Lloyd the Baptist officiating jointly. 

Dame Margaret was a woman far beyond the ordinary, however 
much she was overshadowed in the public eye by her world-famous 
husband. Lord Gwynedd hardly exaggerates when he says that 
“in all Wales there was no better business brain ” than his mother’s, 
though to regard that as more than one attribute of a rich and many- 
sided personality would be to give a very false idea of her. Her 
courage, her calm, her humour, her measured wisdom were charac- 
teristics that steod out. Of his father Lord Gwynedd says less, and 
certainly not a word that he would wish to retract. The pictures of 
family life, whether at Criccieth, or in seme London suburb or in 
Downing Street, first No, 11, then No. 10, are singularly attractive, 
and anecdotes about the private and public life of the various mem- 
bers abound. Many sons have published books about their fathers, 
strangely few about their mothers. Lord Gwynedd has manifestly 
put all that is best in him into his book, and al! that is best in him 
he would certainly attribute to one source alone, well as he has done 
his work it is Dame Margaret who makes the book what it is. 


WI son Harris. 


The Reporter at Home 
Inside U.S.A. By John Gunther. (Hamish Hamilton. 21s.) 


We learn fromr a recent number of The New Yorker that Mr. John 
Gunther has got tired of being asked when he will do Inside 
Gunther. We have reason to be glad that he has not shrunk from 
the equally formidable task of doing Inside U.S.A. For it was a task 
to have frightened even a fairiy resolute man. To give the Americans 
the low-down on Europe, Asia or even Latin America was nothing 
compared with the risks of daring to tell nearly every American 
something about his home state and home city. For no state and 
few cities of any size were not visited by Mr. Gunther and praised, 
blamed or dismissed. The citizens of Indianapolis will not like the 
candid description of the dirt of Hoosier capital, and the citizens 
of Knoxville and of northern Tennessee will object to the reiterated 
emphasis on the ugliness of their metropolis. Indeed, in this case 
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I think that Mr. Gunther is unjust; there are American towns yo} 
than Knoxville™and, less positively, dirtier than Indianapolis but 
being less resolute than Mr. Gunther I will not name them,” 

A great deal of this very long book would make an excellent travel 
book—justice is done to the astonishing appeal of the state of Wash. 
ington, for instance—but Mr. Gunther has seen his job, not as a deg 
cription of places but of communities, of men, of institutions, “ Wha 
makes you tick ?” is the question he asked such diverse societies ay 
Butte and Boston, San Antonio and Philadelphia. Who runs the 
politics and who runs the business ? How far is the state or city 
living up to its opportunities ? Where is it going, if anywhere 
uphill or down ? This “ chiel amang ye takin’ notes ” was in general 
well received, and we have now nearly a thousand pages of first-hand 
and first-class reporting on the present state of that society on whose 
movements, generosity and wisdom so much depends. 


Of course, Mr. Gunther’s method has its drawbacks. He begins and 
ends with a general summing-up, but in the main the reader is left 
to draw his own conciusions from a great mass of detailed informa 
tion about geographical regions. One consequence of this is that 
the reader from folly, party spirit or the vagaries of memory may 
concentrate, more or less unconsciously, on those parts of the 
composite picture that have remained most clearly in his mind. He 
may remember the TVA and Wisconsin, or the darkest side of the 
Deep South or the most savage side of American industrialism as 
shown in Butte. This is a risk, but it is worth running, for the good 
side of Mr. Gunther’s method is that it allows the more open 
minded reader to appreciate the great diversity of America, its aston- 
ishing range of wealth, civilisation, natural character. True, America, 
the United States that is, is astonishingly uniform for its size. It is 
a country where it is sometimes impossible, at first sight, tw 
know where you are; so many American towns are almost 
identical, whether in drabness or in the agreeable calm and 
elegance of parts of New England and Ohio. As Mr. Gunther 
puts it, “America is the country that is at home no matter 
where it goes.” But no matter how uniform, for its size, the 
United States may be, it is very big and so far less uniform than 
any European country outside the U.S.S.R. And this variety 
is illustrated in a hundred ways in this fascinating survey. The 
native ingenu'ty of the people is, if you like, pretty widely distributed, 
but the results of that ingenuity are often startlingly different. And 
one gratifying result is that there are all sorts of oddities, odd char- 
acters, institutions, traditions, industries. Mr. Gunther likes odd 
pieces of news; so do I, and anyone who shares our tastes will have 
a fine time here. 


But Mr. Gunther’s interests are fundamentally serious, liberal, 
humane. He can take time off to illustrate the exclusiveness of 
American “ society” by giving an account of the St. Cecilia Society 
of Charleston (Scuth Carolina), but he is more interested in the 
future of the cotton industry in that state and even in that remarkable 
and attractive reactionary, Mr. W. W. Ball. The semi-petrified 
society of Philadelphia gets attention; so does the infamous watef 
supply. The politics as well as the pranks of California are dis- 
cussed. The hierarchical aspects of the New Orleans Mardi Gras 
festival are noted. (Jews, it is asserted, leave the city during the 
annual beano, as they are excluded from the clubs that run the 
parade.) But more attention is paid to the rise and fall of the Huey 
Long machine. There is no “Gone with the Windery” in the 
general and grim account of the South, harassed by the Negro ques- 
tion, the exhaustion of the soil and the coming of the mechanical 
cotton-picker (of whose probably beneficent results Mr. Gunther 
more confident than I am). The glories of the Kentucky Derby 
do not keep Mr. Gunther from being deeply critical of the common- 
wealth—and, again, I don’t think all his statistics are as damaging 
as he does. 

Debt, syphilis, lynching, violence in general, intolerance, dirt, Mr. 
Gunther conceals nothing; and if he does not set down in malice, 
he does reveal the anger of a good American at so much waste and 
at so much indifference to the national needs and to the best in the 
national traditions. But his very candour makes his general optimism 
the more impressive. “'Time’s noblest offspring is his last,” might 
be his motto—even though that offspring is far less noble than it 
should be and though in this grim new world there may be a new 
prophetic ring in the line, “ The fifth shall close the drama with the 
day,” for among the things described is the turning of ploughshares 
into swords, the réle of the eminently pacific and progressive 
Tennessee Valley Authority in the making of the atomic bomb. 

D. W. BRoGan. 
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A Conservative Creed 


Freedom and Order: Selected Speeches, 1939-1946. By the Rt. 
Hon. Anthony Eden, M.P. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 

Tue publication of a volume of speeches is a rarer event than it 
used to be. For this chief responsibility attaches no doubt to the 
sharpened tempo of events, and to their ungracious but undeniable 
tendency to make speedy nonsense of many well-meant speeches. 
From this embarrassment Mr. Eden is agreeably immune. The 
hostages which he has given to history are triumphantly redeemed, 
and there is remarkably little which he could wish to unsay. Here 
and there a phrase reads oddly in 1947, such as, in 1942, “I would 
like to say now, M. Molotov, how much we have valued the states- 
manship and insight which you have shown in our negotiations.” 
Again the remark made in the same year, “I think week-end 
speeches are a very bad habit,” does less than justice to his admirable 
assiduity in this exacting but necessary employment. But these 
are phrases only ; on the broad ground of ‘sentiment and the tricky 
terrain of prophecy Mr. Eden stands inviolate. 

The publication of this volume by one who has done so much, 
and of whom so much is hoped by so many, is an important event. 
The range of subject in these fifty speeches (one of which was 
delivered entirely in French) is very wide, and the audiences to 
which they were delivered equally varied. Some tell of the progress 
of the war ; some of the progress of ideas. The former will be of 
great value to historians as well as of great interest to this genera- 
tion ; the latter will have a great appeal to that growing number of 
people interested in the formulation of Conservative policy and 
doctrine to meet the special needs of our age. 

Mr. Eden takes as the central problem and his central theme the 
reconciliation of freedom with order. It is interesting to find that 
the phrase appears far earlier than the Plymouth speech of 1946, 
referred to in Mr. Eden’s preface, and from which apparently the 
title of the volume was taken. As early as 1939 Mr. Eden was citing 
the way in which we were gearing ourselves to the business of war 
without the sacrifice of our democratic institutions as “an example 
of how order and freedom can be reconciled.” He defines this 
reconciliation as “the essential problem facing the modern world.” 
Naturally, in view of the office formerly held by their author, much 
attention is given in these speeches to the international aspect of 
the problem. In this context Mr. Eden points out that political 
development has failed to keep pace with modern scientific and 
industrial development. “We may all now live,” he says, “on one 
village street ; we may even understand that we do. Yet we behave, 
so far as international law is concerned, as though Pekin and Edin- 
burgh were still as far apart as they were a century ago.” We must 
therefore accept certain “rules of conduct and restraint in inter- 
national affairs,” which he prefers to call a “merger of national 
sovereignty ” rather than a “ surrender of national sovereignty.” In 
the later speeches, with office now behind him, domestic and social 
problems naturally loom larger, in particular his presentation of 
the case for a property-owning democracy. 

It is perhaps unlikely that Mr. Eden’s speeches will live for their 
language alone. They do not reflect Macaulay’s “ reason penetrated 
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and made red-hot by passion,” nor the perfectly balanced grandilp. 
quence of Burke, nor yet the vivid and popular imagery of 
George. But they have a cool reasonableness, a potent sincer 
and the real stuff of statesmanship which will assure therh of 3 
grateful welcome from contemporary readers of this hard-pressed 
generation. DEREK WALKER-SMITH, 


A Poet’s Variety 
Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


One day, if the course of human interests takes no violent turn, the 
poetical works of Siegfried Sassoon will be assembled in a complete 
edition by some destined Buxton Forman or Thomas Hutchinson of 
the period, and the volume will be much more capacious than tha 
which Mr. Sassoon himself edits now. It will have its own special 
interest for critics and for literary historians, and such early produc. 
tions as The Daffodil Murderer will promote the writing of Papers 
on the process which led the poet towards the realism and humay 
sympathies of his work at its height of independence and energy, 
Meanwhile Mr. Sassoon gives us what may be accurately termed a 
large selection of his poems between about 1908 and 1940—a book 
for general reading, and one which has certainly not appeared before 
its due time. The extant small selections have tended to obscure the 
variousness of the poet’s mind and his wide reflections of personal 
and public experience. 

Thirty years ago, reviewing Some Soldier Poets—and the poems 
which reappear in the first part of the new volume—Sir Edmund 
Gosse described Mr. Sassoon as “essentially a satirist.” Indeed, 
the evidences for that definition are numerous, They are original 
and have an edge. To name examples, here are three of the sharpest 
things written in verse in our time, in one group: The Fathers, 
Base Details, The General. But other pages start the question of 
the distinction between satirist and humorist, and the feeling that 
Mr. Sassoon is essentially the latter. If anybody has missed his 
Choral Union, What the Captain Said at the Point-to-Point, and 
A Musical Critic Anticipates Eternity, now is his chance. Between 
the wars Mr. Sassoon excelled in an easy-going vein of verse tabk- 
talk about the world’s affairs which might be satirical but was often 
amused tolerance. 

Yet another approach to these Collected Poems may yield the 
persuasion that the poet is essentially a romantic. Mr. Sassoon began 
with plenty of the far away and long ago in his feelings, and though 
not neglectful of the good solid agricultural world all round him in 
the Weald he heard “roundelays and jocund airs” from some 
other sunshine, and saw dryads and goblins past the hop-kilns. Even 
in the foulnesses of the battlefield the charm recurred— 

“Remembrance of all beauty that has been, 

And stillness from the pools of Paradise.” 
Presently he expressed it as he discerned it in works of art, or in 
scenes once visited: in the mythological painting, or in some 
“Valley of rocks and vines and orange-trees, 

Half Biblical and half Hesperides, 

With dark blue seas calling from a shell-strewn shore.” 
This mysterious region is particularly reported in the later poem 
beginning, “At the end of all wrong roads.” 

And still many of this poet’s admirers would characterise him in 
another way, since for some time past his*lyrics have been increasingly 
the voices of a mystical, or devotional, impulse. Mr. Sassoon has 
gone aside from, or beyond, the golden age of fancy, and with the 
spectacle of human conflict, ability and adventure constantly present 
to his mind he has frequently looked towards “another country.” 
It may be aclue to this part of his work that he has written a sonnet 
of high beauty At the Grave of Henry Vaughan ; for his other 
country, and the consummation of all our strivings which he discerns 
there, is like Vaughan’s. 

“Man, frustrated and sleep-forsaken, 

Gloom-regarding from inward sight, 

Sees the city of God unshaken 

Steeply stand in unworlded white.” 
The vision is also unlike Vaughan’s, for the modern poet includes 
the conception that the race in evolution may come to such a City 
by the avenues of a wiser and better life on earth. Here, then, 38 
the Sassoon who stands with the religious poets. But none of his 
various characters as poet seems likely to become his entire present- 
ment, and the closing pages of Collected Poems exhibit in alternation 
all the aspects of mind and heart which I have mentioned. 


Collected Poems. By Siegfried Sassoon 
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The Conquest of Pain 
A Victory Over Pain. By Victor Robinson, M.D. (Sigma Books. 


ANAESTHESIA, as we know it, is only just a hundred years old, and, 
when the gocd old days are discussed, their defenders might well ask 
themselves whether they would be prepared to forgo it in order to 
be liberated from some present-day evil and, if so, which. A hundred 
years ago every surgical operation had to be faced by man, woman 
and child without relief from its accompanying pain or with some 
very inadequate comfort in the shape of alcohol or some other potion. 
The most stoical of patients would endeavour to endure it without 
physical restraints. But the majority of patients were so strapped 
down as to be immovable until the surgeon had finished his task. 
It is true that pre-anaesthetic surgeons put a premium upon rapidity, 
and the famous Cheselden, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
was reported to be able to remove a stone from the bladder in less 
than a minute by an operation of his own device for which he charged 
£500. But an enormous range of life-saving operations only became 
possible, in the first place, by anaesthesia and in the second by 
antisepsis. 

From certain points of view there was, and still is, of course, a 
beneficent aspect of pain. It is a principal educator of small children 
in the way of learning to walk and climb and the avoidance of 
infantile perils. It is often the first warning of excess or illness and 
a valuable guide to the physician or surgeon in arriving at a correct 
diagnosis. It may be, in some cases and up to a point, a useful 
physical and spiritual discipline. But, in the sum total of human 
suffering, the great bulk is unnecessary and harmful, and anaesthesia, 
with which Dr. Robinson’s book is mainly concerned, has been 
the greatest single boon, perhaps, in the long history of medicine. 
As in the case of every great discovery, it was preceded by a long 
series of researches, often in apparently irrelevant fields. The poppy 
and mandragora and other herbs were called in, at a relatively early 
stage of human progress, in an attempt to drown or mitigate the 
agonies of primitive surgery. Ether as a gas was discovered three 
hundred years before its anaesthetic properties began to be realised. 
Humphry Davy in England, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
isolated and inhaled nitrous oxide or laughing gas, but did not 
envisage its medical possibilities. Hickman, a young doctor in 
Shropshire, deliberately induced total anaesthesia in animals by the 
inhalation of carbon dioxide, and found that he could perform 
painless operations upon them. But all his efforts to obtain recogni- 
tion for his work were vain. He died unknown in 1830, and it 
remained for America to gather up all the threads and give practical 
anaesthesia—the word, in its modern sense, was coined by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes—to the world. 

It is a fascinating, very human and sometimes rather sordid story, 
and Dr. Robinson has told it with admirable clarity and succinctness. 
In 1842 Crawford Long, a young physician in Georgia, painlessly 
removed two small tumours from a patient’s neck, having given him 
an inhalation of ether from a towel. He charged the modest sum 
of two dollars for this, and apparently failed to grasp that he had 
done anything very extraordinary. Then a young dentist, Horace 
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Wells of Hartford, Connecticut, submitted himself to an inhalation 
of nitrous oxide during which a colleague extracted a carious 

He suffered no pain, and hastened to discuss his experience with a 
old pupil, William Morton, at Boston, and eventually received per- 
mission to give a demonstration before a rather sceptical gather 
at Massachusetts General Hospital. Unfortunately this failed, ang 
Wells was discredited although he continued to administer -nitroy 
oxide to some of his private patients. Morton, however, continue 
on his own account, and after consultation with one or two ffi 

to investigate the possibilities of total anaesthesia, but turned to ethe 
as a more promising medium. Finally he, too, succeeded in obtaip. 
ing permission to give a public demonstration at Massachusetts Gep. 
eral Hospital. This was dramatically successful, and was the reg 
launching of anaesthesia upon the world. Later in the year Rober 
Liston, anaesthetist at University College Hospital in London, per. 
formed an amputation under ether—the young Lister being presen 
as a student—and it was clear that a new era in surgery had bee 
established. 

Unhappily for himself Morton tried to throw a mantle of secreg 
over his anaesthetic—the operative factor in which was, of cours, 
ether—and to take out a patent for it ; and later there ensued a long 
and acrimonious wrangle about priority. But nothing could stop the 
progress of the principle itself. Thanks chiefly to Simpson, chlor. 
form came upon the scene as a more conveniently administered 
anaesthetic especially in childbirth ; and since then many other agents 
have been found effective and other methods than that of inhalation 
have become popular. All this has been told by Dr. Robinson in 
simple and scholarly language, and he has succeeded in making ; 
rather complicated epic extremely readable. H. H. BAsHrorp. 


The Piano Develops 


By Ernest Closson. (Paul Elek. 12s. 6d.) 


History of the Piano. 
“ Avec un phlegme anglais se traine le piano”—so apparently sang 
the French vaudevillist in 1771. We do not think of the piano as 
slow and heavy, as it seemed in comparison with the harpsichord; 
nor as “great as thunder and the storm and sweet as the fluting of 
the nightingale on a spring night” (Rossini’s description of a Stein 
way piano, produced as an advertisement by the firm at the Paris 
Universal Exhibition of 1867). Perhaps the piano music of Hinde 
mith, Stravinsky and Bartok has conditioned our reaction to th 
instrument and we have returned to thinking of it as predominantly 
percussive. M. Closson’s book is almost entirely factual and to1 
large extent, therefore, technical: but the facts are very interesting 
and the more abstruse technicalities (escapement actions and the like) 
can easily be passed over. 

The crucial period in the history of keyboard instruments was the 
second half of the eighteenth century. The harpsichord was then per 
fected, the clavichord was not yet obsolete and the first pianos (clumy 
and phlegmatic, as we have seen) were appearing. It is very interest- 
ing to see how the great composers reacted to the three instruments 
J. S. Bach (always inclined to be old-fashioned, though he died 
1750 before the choice was so urgent) had a special predilection fo 
the clavichord, took the harpsichord for granted and would have 
virtually nothing to do with the early pianos which were brought 
his notice. Mozart, on the other hand, abandoned the harpsichord 
as soon as he became acquainted with Stein’s “square” piano 
(1777)—though Beethoven told Czerny that “ Mozart had a jerk 
touch, without legato, the touch of a harpsichordist” to the end d 
his life. Clementi is the first composer for the piano as such (rather 
than for an unspecified keyboard instrument), and Beethoven the firs 
of the great composers to evolve a definite piano style. 

The point at which all this history acquires actual everyday interest 
is hardly more than touched on by M. Closson. Should the key 
board works of J. S. Bach or Domenico Scarlatti be played on 4 
modern piano? M. Closson points out that it is an anachronism ® 
accompany the recitatives of Mozart’s operas on the harpsichord, 
though the only alternative would normally be a modern piano, whid 
would certainly be a worse one. I think the distinction between @ 
“authentic” and an “artistic” performance of eighteenth-century key- 
board music is unfortunate. M. Closson compares two renderings o 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy—one by Wanda Landowska on the harps 
chord and the other by Edwin Fischer on the piano—and finds a grea 
deal to be said for both. But the real crux only appeais in works for 
keyboard instfament and orchestra, for the harpsichord tone blends 
as well with the strings as that of the piano blends badly. I personally 
should be for retaining the harpsichord in that case, and of cours 
reducing the orchestra correspondingly. Hardly anyone now would 
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British goods are ‘in the window’ when British films are shown 

to the world. That’s how Mr. Chang of China comes to want his 

British bicycle. When important British films go into production 

nowadays, manufacturers and the Board of Trade and the Council 

of Industrial Design all co-operate. In this way (with no loss at 
all in entertainment value) films can at the same 
time be worthily representative of many 
British industries. 
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Dear Sirs, 


“<I fear that during my wan- 
derings of the last two or three 
years, I have lost touch with you 

- you no doubt have passed 
through some troublous and 
dangerous experiences. I wonder 
whether I shall find the old pre- 
mises still standing when I get 
back to England ! I have for a 
long time had to put up with all 
sorts of unknown tobacco though 
I did find some Punchbowle in 
Sydney. ...I shall be very glad 
if you will send me 2 lbs. So 
much of my correspondence 
went astray during my last days 
in China, that I do not know the 
position of my account with you, 
but if you will let me know, I will 
send a cheque for any balance 
due and for the present order.” 


Yours faithfully, 
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sce the matter as desperately as Busoni or consider the gap between 
the two instruments so large as to warrant transcription, however 
effective (certainly “artistic” rather than “ authentic ”). 

One great thing to be said for M. Closson is that he really does 
answer the question: “ What, if any, is the difference between the 
virginals, spinet, clavichord, harpsichord, cembalo and pianoforte?” 
and for that answer I, for one, shall be eternally grateful to him. 
When I forget—as I certainly shall—I have only to refer to pages 
15, 37, 38 and 77 and the answers are there. He would hardly con- 
sider it a serious criticism perhaps, but I feel he missed the possibi- 
lities which some of the extravaganzas of his history presented: and 
the book is professorial in tone. Surely the quarter-tone harpsichord 
constructed at Venice in 1546 deserved more detailed description: 
and the ancestor of the Wurlitzer, a piano with “a ‘ Turkish’ pedal 
which sounded little bells, metallic rods, a castonette (sic) and a 
miniature side drum,” must have been an interesting affair. The 
illustrations are good. I wish we could have been given one plate of 
a nineteenth-century “piano de luxe” ornamented with mother of 
pearl, jasper, malachite, alabaster and marble or one of the “ Gothic ” 
pianos produced in America, One good joke. The rival firm to 
Steinway, Chickering, countered the testimonial of Rossini quoted 
above with a “ prayer ” of Liszt—“ that before dying he wished to see 
three things: the prairies of America, the Niagara Falls and 
Chickering’s pianos.” How little virtuosos and American advertising 
have changed! MartTIN Cooper. 


Agricultural Ulster 


Rural Life in Northern Ireland. By John M, Mogey. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 15s.) 

THE increased production of home-grown food, we are again told, 
is an urgent necessity for Britain today. In these circumstances there 
is more than usual interest for such a report as the one which Mr. 
Mogey has prepared on rural life in Northern Ireland. This is all 
the more so since Ulster, as one of the United Kingdom’s most 
important home suppliers of meat, bacon, eggs, potatoes, flax, grass 
seed, &c., is no doubt destined to play a still greater part in the food 
economy of the Kingdom. 

In the years before the war, unemployment in the industrial areas 
of Northern Ireland had become chronic, industry was unable to 
absorb the workers that drifted from the land, and agriculture had 
all the labour it needed. So important did the re-establishment of 
a sound rural economy seem to the Northern Ireland Council of Social 
Service that it decided to undertake a survey of rural life in the 
province. Five typical sample areas were chosen. The economic 
situation of the rural community, the composition of the community 
and the family unit, the prevailing housing conditions, the movements 
of the population—these were some of the questions which the 
Council studied. Much of the report which Mr. Mogey, its Rural 
Survey Officer, has now presented, tells a very grim story of poverty 
and overcrowding. The conditions which he describes have no doubt 
their equivalents in other parts of the United Kingdom, but nowhere 
else is the need as great for raising present standards of living. The 
story tells of houses unfit for human habitation (where sometimes 
the cattle are lodged even better than their owners), of houses without 





GLIDING & ADVANCED SOARING 
By A. C. DOUGLAS 
With contributions by P. A. Wills and Dr. A. E.. Slater 
This comprehensive book covers every branch of its subject : 
Training, Sailplane design and _ construction, Meteorology, 
Club Operation, ete. “A guide book unrivalled in scope and 
authority.”—Cotston Suernerp in The Sunday Times. 
With many Diagrams and Photographs. l6s. net 


New Novels 
THE PRIVATE ADVENTURE OF 
CAPTAIN SHAW 
By EDITH SHAY and KATHARINE SMITH 
The exciting adventures in New England, Revolutionary Paris 
and on the High Seas, of a young 18th century sea-captain. 


9s. 6d. net 

YOUNG PERSON 
By CATHERINE GAYTON, author of “ Those Sinning Girls.” 
“A novel of drama and humour, with a light touch, a sense of 
period, and an eye for character and scene.”—The Daily 
Telegraph. 8s. 6d. net 
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even the most rudimentary forms of sanitation, of households that 
must fetch their drinking water often from distant wells (in a land 
with a rainfall of 40 to 50 inches a year in many parts). Some of the 
supporting statistics which are given are extremely disconcerting, 

But what is the cause of such poverty? In many cases it is the 
poor soil, the scattered fields that make up the farms, or the position 
of the farmhouse itself. But there are other causes as well. There 
is, for example, the relatively small size of the farms, permitting only 
small-scale farming. For, although there has been a tendency for 
some considerable time already for farms to increase in size, their 
average acreage remains at present at roughly 35. Then as farms 
grow larger the demand for labour often grows smaller, particularly 
when mechanisation is introduced. In recent years the wages of farm 
labourers have certainly gone up, but even now a third of the 
labourers cannot afford to purchase all the necessities of life, especi- 
ally those that have dependent children, Further wage increases will 
have to be made, but these will have to be accompanied, Mr. Mogey 
points out, by greater efficiency in farming and a greater turnover of 
agricultural products. How this is to be done he has unfortunately 
not suggested. 

For a long time there has been in Ulster, as in the rest of Ireland, 
a tradition of emigration. With continued poverty, low standards 
of living, fewer opportunities of work, and insufficient wages, 
it is not surprising to find that the rural population of Northern 
Ireland is shrinking. (The moving population finds its way into the 
bigger towns, and across the water into England and Scotland, and 
sometimes even further afield.) How is the countryside to stop losing 
its population? Mr, Mogey suggests “an upgrading of economic 
standards and a renewal of social ties ”—and leaves it at that. Perhaps 
it was not the function of the survey to make any detailed suggestions, 
but at a time when we are looking for ways to increase our food pro- 
duction we should have been more than interested in guidance from 
one of our most important agricultural areas. FRANK SQUIRE. 


. 7. 
Fiction 
The Undertaker’s Wife. By Theodora Benson. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Pause Under the Sky. By Warren Beck. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
10s. 6d.) 

A View of the Harbour. By Elizabeth Taylor. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 
New Orleans Woman. By Harnett T. Kane. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 
Ir could be demonstrated, I think, that the presence in a novel in 
however embryonic a form of what we may call a philosophy of life 
has an important influence upon the achievement of artistic integra- 
tion. Here are four novels which fail to satisfy, in greater or less 
degree, chiefly because of their lack of “ philosophical” coherence. 
Miss Benson writes with an air of great capability, in a brisk, 
brusque, no-nonsense kind of style which is refreshing. She tells 
her story well, manages her characters well. Yet the story leads 
nowhere, just as her characters’ lives proceed erratically and fizzle 
out. The first part is chiefly devoted to the adventures of the 
mordant Chad Doolittle and of the easy-going, slum-nurtured Lil 
Harley. Lil falls in with Chad at Oxford, where she is a tea-shop 
waitress and he a brilliant young don. For Lil it is one in a long 
chain of casual affaires, but for the first time she loses her heart to 4 
man and cannot bear to dismiss all thoughts of Chad when at last, 
flying higher on the erotic quest, he is drawn into a tempestuous 
and scandalous passion for a Viennese opera-singer, which results in 
the ruin of his academic career. In her loss she meets by chance, 
and marries, Chad’s boyhood friend, Joe Honeysett, a religious- 
minded undertaker, and the second part of the novel shifts us 
abruptly after a blank interval of twenty-seven years to the beginnings 
of old age for Joe, Chad and Lil, and to Joe’s deathbed, which con- 
cludes the book. 

The Undertaker’s Wife, one is forced to admit, would seem 4 
wholly pointless novel, did not one become increasingly conscious 
while reading it of two preoccupations—obsessions almost— 
which possess the novelist’s mind and doubless determine to 4 
great extent the choice of character, setting and incident. Thos 
obsessions are with sexuality and with death: and there is a marginal 
concern with religion. The combination of these particular pre 
occupations is familiar to us, to take only one obvious example, 
through the poetry of Donne. It is a configuration which is apt 0 
arise in any human life, and which must be faced and dealt with 
If only Miss Benson had truly done so in this novel, it might hav 
been a significant work. But, alas! she is all at sea with sex, and the 
intermittent, disrelated interjection of graveyard speculations, which 
is so curious a feature of the book, appears irrelevant and not solemn, 
and formally the novel falls to pieces in the hands. 

Pause Under the Sky is also an interesting and capable perform: 
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ance ; that I admit, though I did not like the book. The theme is 
the conflict in the mind of a young air bombardier on leave between 
Love (the personal life) and Duty (the army organisation of imper- 
sonals). I disliked the too-skilled, wordy fictionese in which the 
novel is written, and I was out of sympathy with the tangential 
approach to the problem, the attempt to make the best of both 
worlds which seemed at times so likely to develop into pretentious 
insincerity, and which leads the author astray from the central issue 
#0 an irrelevant peripheral attack—on broadcasting! A _ certain 
falsification pervades and distorts the whole book: I found it diffi- 
cult to believe in the proffered depth and reality of a love between 
lovers who are unable to express their feelings with dignified sim- 
plicity, and must drop continually into the sentimentality of facetious 
or whimsical banter and back-chat. (Love, for Mr. Beck, appears to 
be an arbitrarily given condition—as in the sentimental novelettes. 
But surely the least a novelist can do when writing a love story is 
to ask himself, seriously, “ What is this thing called Love?) Less 
foggy moralising and philosophising in the characters’ stream of 
consciousness and a greater clarity as to the philosophical framework 
within which they live and move would have made a better book. 

A View of the Harbour is yet another of those novels in which the 
nexus of locality unites an otherwise disparate collection of unrelated 
characters. The nexus is insufficient. New Orleans Woman is a 
sensational novelised biography, a form which has always seemed to 
me illegitimate and suggestive of imaginative poverty, and there is 
nothing in this book to persuade me to abandon this prejudice. 

D. S. SAVAGE. 


Siorter Notices 





The Natural History of Nonsense. Evans. Michaei 


Josxph. 12s. 6d. 

It is a moot point whether Mr. Evans is a public benefactor or not. 
If fact is inherently and intrinsically better than fiction then no 
doubt he is ; for his 260 pages are devoted to exploding assiduously 
and relentlessly all the fictions we imbibed at our mother’s knee or 
in our childhood’s reading. Doesn’t quicklime destroy a dead body? 
Isn’t a murderer photographed in his victim’s dead eyes? All 
nonsense, declares Mr, Evans. Don’t wolves, or sharks for that 
matter, eat men? All nonsense, declares Mr. Evans. Can’: infants 
be heard to cry before they are horn? All nonsense, declares 
Mr. Evans (though in the brief time since his book appeared a 
countryman of his own, a Cincinnati doctor, has affirmed that he 
heard one). And so on. Illusion after illusion shattered till a man 
may come to doubt his own existence. Even the conviction that 
fish is good for brain-workers goes ; it may be due, says Mr. Evans, 
to an association of fish diet, on Fridays at any rate, with the clergy 

the implication apparently being that the association is fatal to the 
conviction, This is a most stimulating work, from its first chapter, 
on whether Adam and Eve should be depicted with navels (answer 
obvious) to its last on man’s irrationality generally. Mr. Evans 
has provided an infallible cure for credulity and furnished con- 
siderable food for thought. For if we have implicitly accepted all 
the fallacies he stigmatises what about all the others he has no 
room [0 stigmatise? 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
EveEN after the Cripps speech there are many uncertainties which 
obscure the investment horizon. The new export targets, for 
example, look like guarantees of a high level of activity for textiles, 
rubber manufacturing and many other sections of British industry 
for a long time to come, but will the targets be achieved ? And jf 
they are, will profit margins be large or small ? And if good profits 
are made, is it the Government’s intention to leave them with the 
companies, subject to the injunction that they should not be paid 
away in “high” dividends, or will the Profits Tax be increased ? 
Again, one is still in the dark about any fiscal plans which Mr. Dalton 
may have up his sleeve to combat the inflationary pressures which 
might otherwise result from the withdrawal of goods from an already 
under-supplied home market. I could add to this list of uncer. 
tainties, with special reference to the highly nervous condition of 
the gilt-edged market, but it should be clear enough that it is still 
far from plain sailing on the Stock Exchange. Having said that, | 
do not advise selling good shares at the current level of quotations, 
On the contrary, I think the time has come when, on cautious and 
discriminating lines, markets should be carefully watched for buying 
opportunities. 
£1,500,000 PROPERTY DEAL 

Some few weeks ago I hinted at the possibility that the United 
City Property Trust might dispose of one of its assets as part of a 
plan to strengthen its liquid position and clear off its arrears of 
preference dividend. An interesting deal along these lines, involy- 
ing £1,500,000, has now been announced. Subject to the approval 
of its shareholders, the U.C.P. Trust will sell Plantation House in 
Fenchurch Street to the Regis Property Company at a capital profit 
of £225,000 over the book figure of £1,274,052. If the deal is carried 
through the Trust will be able to repay all its outstanding mort- 
gages, Clear off the Preference arrears and will have a useful cash 
balance in hand. It will be left owning properties standing in its 
books at £934,000, against an issued capital of £675,000. The 
extent of the improvement in the company’s liquid position may be 
judged from the directors’ intimation that if the deal is approved 
and “barring unforeseen circumstances,” it will be possible to pay 
an ordinary dividend out of the profits for the year ending 
June 30th, 1948. 

So far, so good. It is obvious that, from the short-term stand- 
point, the Plantation House sale will benefit United City Property 
shareholders. What of the longer-term implications ? Here the 
point which has not escaped notice is that in the matter of direction 
and management the U.C.P. Trust and the Regis Property Company 
are closely linked. The question is naturally being asked: Who is 
getting the better of the deal, buyer or seller 2? The answer, in 
my view, is that the deal, on the terms proposed, fits in with the 
requirements of both companies. The seller, on whom a property 
awaiting war damage repairs imposed serious financial responsi- 
bilities, is enabled to resume dividend payments. The buyer, with 
substantial resources lying idle as a result of the recent sale of 
Curzon Street House, acquires a new and potentially valuable invest- 
ment on reasonable terms. My advice to U.C.P. shareholders is 
support the scheme and to hold on to their shares. Regis Property 
£1 Ordinaries, quoted around 5Is., have interesting long-term 
possibilities. 

KING’S MOTORS (OXFORD) 

Readers have asked me what I think of King’s Motors (Oxford) 
2s. shares after their heavy fall following the abolition of the basic 
petrol ration. A few weeks ago these shares looked cheap around 
18s. to yield nearly 9 per cent. on the 80 per cent. dividend. Teday, 
they are standing at 1os. 9d. Should they be held or sold? My 
feeling is that the fall has been overdone. While it is obvious that 
dealing in cars, either new or second-hand, in the home market has 
received a nasty blow, I doubt whether profits will suffer so severely 
as the present price of the shares seems to indicate. Points to keep 
in nfind are (1) that last year’s 80 per cent. payment was made out 
of available earnings of 150 per cent.; (2) profits were based on very 
conservative stock valuations ; (3) the company has a_ substantial 
motor-cycle business; and (4) the organisation is enterprisingly 
managed, Finally, I refuse to believe that the basic ration has gone 
for ever. As soon as jt is restored this company should achieve 
some excellent figures again. Investors who bought higher up might 
do well tc average at the present levet 
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ACROSS Steady lads they should be. (6, 4.) 
Dancing girl, very celebrated. *(11.) The space that a_ kitchen-gardener 
“Not by windows only, When requires ? (9.) 
daylight comes, comes in the light ” 1 clad her (anag.). (8.) 
Clough > Dome of American scandal. (6.) 
Face-saving device from the East. (7) 2 This game makes one boil with 
Wooden trouble. (7.) 
A hut and what a state it is in! (4.) Shape extracted from 23. (6.) 
The blast comes to nothing 5 Third person 6. (5.) 

as a drum vith a hole in it” 

Dickens (4 


pinners (10 


Going to ese may be ove 
8 
It just shows you. (5.) SOLUTION TO 
Undilut quadruped 4.) 
It might be made square. (10.) CROSSWORD No. 441 
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Whatever father may think of them 
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A Welshman swallows the lot 
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Daily mop (anag . 
. What to take in an inn. (4.) 
- It shows what heats do anagramatic- ik 
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A lot turn up next morning, very a - 
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SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 3rd 


The winner of Crossword No. 441 is EDWARD WoORMELL, EsqQ., 
Knowsley Road, Southport. 


INSURE YOUR MOTORING RISKS 
WITH THE LT[VERPOOL 
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LONDON 


AND 
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“A MOTOR SHOW 
—a brochure of 
photographs of 30 
leading British 
makes of cars— 
available to you 


Free on request. 

















Head Office 
1, Dale Street, Liverpoo! 


London: 
(Chie! Office): 1, Cornhill, E.C.3 





for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
this eek crossword to be opened after nod1 on Tuesday week 
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Fresh fields for endeavour 


Because of their great importance in the economic life 

of the world, the Dominions of Australia and New Zealand 
afford many opportunities for commercial development 

and expansion. The British industrialist who contemplates 
establishing a branch ora business ‘ down under’ will find 
ready help at The Bank of Australasia, where an 
extensive fund of up-to-date commercial information and 
complete banking facilities are at his disposal. Please address 


enquiries to the Overseas Department. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
(Manager : G. C. Cowan) 





For your protection 


In motoring overheads Ford owners get no unpleasant surprises. 
If a repair is needed, they know in advance how little it will cost, 
for prices of genuine Ford spares and repairs are fixed. As for 
Service Facilities, there are thousands of Dagenham - trained 
mechanics at Ford Dealers all over Britain to provide that preven- 
tive maintenance which stops trouble before it starts. 

Fixed prices for spares and repairs, Dagenham-trained mechanics at 
Ford Dealers everywhere—these are but a few of the Ford Facilities. 

PREFECT 10 h.p. ANGLIA 8 h.p. 


CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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E NU almost 0 Road, London, W.1 
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with wed mother who has been sleeping in chair , , , : 

rather than share their only bed Five pounds would pay over Britain who have sent their old felts in 

for single bed. Special nourishment also needed. Jewellery re me to these appeals Hats are still needed in large 
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Dept. G.7. 47 Victoria Street, S.W Arreat Secretary, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge 
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delineation of your handwriting will reveal your true ~D eral” sunetaane* BaSsine ne ~ ¥ beer onl 
J ma ene ’ pa wee wo 5 - Went M undertake repairs to meta) beds ste ads, cots and metal 
Roserrt Jamettn, Graphologist, BCM Veritas, W.C.1 Soede — Hea. & Son. 196, Tottenham Court 
YOINS and MEDALS bought ane sold; highest prices Hotidaving out-of-season? It's a good idea! \ ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Crank Hat, Wine 
dal lections € * pieces specially . r - “ . mA) . 
gol Py : * > Mh Cats +A =o ‘En lish Cains: Ge.: Beaby 4 After September we can accomodate + Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
: ye —— ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address Letters 
. : re-directed, 6s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C 
choose... all ideally situated... each TEW All-Woo]_ Blankets (a) Canadian bound edes 


A. Seay Lro.. 65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


YOMPORTABLY furnished sitting-room and bedroom 
available in bachelor’s large flat Highgate Share use one equally desirable + 60 in colours blue-grey and light 
: 5 


monthly coin and Medal Bulle 2s. 6d. per annum you Please write to the Hotel you M 
B 


kitchen, bathroom, &c t guineas weekly Box 70/- pr.; : grey, 60 in. x 87 in., 60/- pr 
wate y t ss Cases, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 {t., 27 


Qa 
YOUN { suitable retirec f. woman 
gaa 3 a “y i r Corrie Hotel Corrie, Arran. New Ground Sheets, double texture, 78 in. x 36 i 
{INANCE.—Reocionat Trust, Lro., 8. Clifford Street, Ne Dougias Hotel Brodick, Arran. each. Carr ». Satisfaction or money back.—H. Cor 
Street. London, W.1 Telephone REGent 6983 Lamiash Hotel Lamilash, Arran. Lrp (Dept _ 48), 174 Stoke Newington Church Street 
jent 291 Crawford Hotel Crawford, Lanarkshire. London, N.16 : 
reporting of any type of conference or Douglas Arms Hote! Douglas, Lanarkshire SOUTH AFRICA in 4 days. Immediate vacancie £180 
apply to T&e Lonpon Scttoot or STENOTrPING, 1 _ La k. inclusive Passports arranged Unlimited baggage 
Holborn, London W.C.l. HOLborn 5104 Clydesdale Hote nark. Also Australia, £335.—Ackrorn’s, 84. Jermyn Street, 8.W.l 
Caledonian Hotel Lanark, WHI. 3292 
Biack Bull Hotel Killearn, Stirlingshire. “ FOOD ezuaszon T ne interest! ng we to make, he 
Jourse in Food Values will show you how to make 
Gartocharn Hotel Lochto ide. most of your rations.—Write for partics: S.D.T., Ti 
Balloch Hotel Balloch, Lochlomonside. CATERING CORRESPONDENCE CoLteGr L1p., 34-37, Aybrook 


. . . 
Universit Ailsa Arms Hotel Girvan, Ayrshire. | Street, London, W.1 
King’s Arms Hotel Girvan, Ayrshire. (Tas LADYSMAID sells model gowns on commission 
without coupons Alteration Pending removal to 


Correspondence PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST now pres. dao an) to 6 Derby Street, Curzon 


(Glasgow) Ltd. fgxO let, furnished, October to March, thatched cottage 
near Bude, North Cornwall On bus route. Sitting- 
College 1 NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW, C.3. cute. Stine 





" “—" room, dining-room, kitchen bedrooms 

‘Phone: DOUGLAS 6886. good tenants.—Write Lameert, 5 Cliff Gardens, Scunthorpe, 
> Lincolnshire 

Founder: Wi. Baicos, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. "EYYPING and Duplicating.—Literary and commercial wae 

7 1G Prompt, persona] service; 14 yrs." exp Exc. refs 

Principal: Cac, Basaos, BLA... 24.C. Shorthand. terms reasonable.—Marcvuerite Wattis, 6, 


ato hake e{OTTISHTRUSTHOT Halifax Pl., Leeds, 12 
Arts Director : Science Director : General Manager .. . . D. McDOUGALL. ACADEMY CINEMA 


G. L. Cocxte, Geonce WALKER, Oxford Street. GERrard 2981 
Ph.D.Camb., 


M.A.Oxon. M.Sc.Syd. SARAJ EVO on 
EDWIGE FEVILLERE JOHN LODGE 
The tragic love story that followed Mayerling. 














Founded in 1887, University Correspondence 


College, with its resident staff of highly Palace Hotel 


qualified Tutors, conducts Courses of Study 

for London University exams. (Matriculation, 

Special University Entrance, Intermediate Buxton. 1939 — 1945 

and Degree; M.A. and various Diplomas and ; . , Remembrance 

Certificates), Oxford, Cambridge and other Good beds — good food — music — ee ee MEMORIAL TABLETS 

School Certificates, Pre-Medical, Civil Service, dancing—ideal indoor swim pool— : AND — oF a. 
carve ak an ngra 


Engineering, Foreign Languages, etc. The tennis — health giving walks in % in| Bronze, Brass, et 
‘ollege an Education rus xt con- eres illustrated Book! showing 
College is an Educational Trust, not con glorious Derbyshire. Enquiries have 4 | Mates See aoe 
ducted primarily as a profit-making concern. : wi receipt of @d. stamps. send 
the personal attention of the es ands’ of prapened desert 


St GPL 


. ‘CTUS ivi i j ati ; ; } 5D © KARO nd N es fo ull-size sketch 
*% PROSPECTUS, giving full information, Managing Director, Mr. J.J. Hewlett. nS B65 com wee = 


may be had post free from the Registrar, | Meine MAILE & SON, LTD. 
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76 Burlington House, Cambridge Telephone : Buxton 2000. Uae ae 367, EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W.t 
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ED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you are 
Ue with the great works of English Literature. 
There is no more delightful and profitable reading, as you 
will quickly realise if you follow the new Course by L. A. G. 
The ideal guide to the best reading in the world 
Piece and book from: Prospectus Department, 
Loven, ' = or Journatrsm, 57 Gordon Square, W.C.1 


’ S WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of Order. 
W aren: es paid Send Registered Cash or offer by 
turn AY'S (5 19 Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4 
hs THAT have British films to do with Friedrich Enge:s? 
\ What have Amerisen | films to do with phylogenesis? 
pore than y« hink. Rea The World Is My Cinema 

7 EW and M Ptoon 12s. 6d.—Srewervan Sociery 
a Eastb Kensington, W.1 

YOULD receive young English woman mid-October to 
W mid-November, Céte d'Azur and Bordeaux for ex- 
change following summer Mme. Fonrorne, 92 Rue David 
Johnston. Bordeaux . 

YRITE POR PROFIT..Send for free booklet.—Recent 
W Insriture (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 


EDUCATIONAL 
YHICHELEY HALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL for boys, 
( 7-14 Healthy surroundings large estate, home 
produce Individual attention by qualified teaching and 
medical staff A few vacancies exist for the September 
prospectus apply Major E A. Meacer, B.A 
Cc niche ey Hall Newport Pagnali Bucks 
h Crawiey 238 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION ror EXAMINATIONS 
hout fee or obligation. Specia| courses 
Foreign Service, University Entrance 
tificate ete Separate establishment 
mder fifteen Min —~, , rors can be arranged Davies's 
& Hyde Park G WES. 6564 
OME STt DY Sor DEGREES & Postal Tuition for 
Matri Spec Ent B.A B.Sc., B.Sc.( Bcon.) 
LL.B.. B.D. and Diploma Moderate Fees 
> t rom C. D. Parker M.A. LL.D., Dept 
OXPORD_ (Est. 1894.) 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL Spanish Classes (Elementary 
Intermediate and Advanced) by native teachers , 
begins September 22nd Pupiis are advised to 
before that date 58 Princes Gate 8S.W.7 KEN. 3139 
CASITA POSTAI SPANISH ‘cou wi Unique, 
4 persona No text-books needed Fee 6s.—For 
Nabus ar ticulars apply Box No. 27a 
\ SEC RETARIAL COLLEGE, 57 “Duke St.. W.1 
4 6626-7 New courses start October 6th, 20th 
essons by jady educated in a Russian 
Box 182a 
UGSIAR, German French by Professional teacher 
F 102 Great Titchfield, Street. W.1 
\PARISH * LITER ARY PUBLICATION BoLerin Det 
" InsrirvTo ESPANOL 58 Princes Gat € Ss 
‘T GODRIC’S COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIAL AND 
\ ALLIED CAREERS, 49. Fitz) hr s Avenue, London 
ww3 A sound training for good posts 
} hs - TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE Ws unded 
1910 s » Molton Street, W.1 May. 5306 


APPOINTMENTS—VACAN' & WAN'T ED 
TTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY for Literary Aspirants to 
4 tudy short-story writing under expert editoria] super. 
lividual t jon guaranteed Box 58a 
Bisver OTTER COLLEGE CHICHESTER. Lecturer 
n Psycwo.ocy and EpvcaTion requ res from January Ist 
I possib.¢ ligh ’ alifications essentiai; some 
experienc d t jlars and form ot appli 
ation apy Amp ir ¢ nvelope) to the SeEcRETARY 
Bishop Otte 
— ION t t sditorial research—sought bs 
t hands University 
degree, experic reig ) r (especially Middle 
East w t x 2 i 
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k eks v i cl rig ost Eft shorthand 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Wty ~ COLLECTION of early English er Coloura, 
Heau’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road 
SXHIBITION to mark Moscow's 800th vemevenenest 
hotographs, books, prints ete., at Friendship House, 
5, vonshire Street, W.1, from September 8 to October ‘ 
Weekdarn 10-8. Admission free 
r ART GALLERY.—David Wright's Young 
Diy. 9-6 till 26th Sept. (inc Sats). Adm. free, 
. Charing Cross Road. W.C.2 
NDIA IN PHOTOGRAPHS, Exhibition under the auspices 
of the Public Relations Department of the Office of the 
High Commissioner for India Held at Inpra House, 
Aldwych, W.C.2. weekdays 10-6 Sats, 10-1 Adm. free. 
N ARLOWE GALLERIES, 40, Elizabeth Street, S.W.1. 
Paintings by Oliver | cnumed Gotch. From 6ept. 2ad- 
Oct. 4th 10-5, exc. Sats 
} ECENT Paintings by EVELYN HARRIS and Flower 
Paintings by ARION MIDDLETON.—-Heat anp Son, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, 


bt N'TER 1 ALNMENT 
] IALTO.—-Last week, OPEN CITY (A).—Eng. subtities. 


Progs. 12.5, 2.45, 5.20 and 8 p.m. Suns. 4.30 and 7.1 
el, b.&c, 5Sgns. wkly, Good fires.-Particulars, Box 2018. 








LEC LUKES 


G REECE, THE STORM CENTRE Christopher Buckley, 
MW Livingstone Hall, Broadway (opposite St. James's Park 
Station) 7 p.m., Monaay, September 29th Admission 1/-. 
Particulars course weekly jectures on Bastern European 
countries from Brit. Leacue Eveorgan Freepom, 66 Eliza- 
beth Street, S.W.1 SLi 1927 
N OSCOW'S CHILDREN, lecture by Anna Barr on Tues- 
4 day, September 23rd at 7.30, Frienvsuir Houses, 
15 Devonshire Street, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHO- 
LOGY.--The following Lectures for Institute mem- 

bers will take place in the Lecture Theatre, London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine Keppel Street, W.C.2, 
at 6 p.m.:;— 

_ Wednesday, October Ist: “ An Industrial Civilisation,” 
Elton Mayo, M.A., Emeritus Professor of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Harvard University 

Friday, November 7th: ‘ Mental eae 1 in Industry.” 
G. R. Hargreaves, M.R.C.S.. L.R.C O.B.E., Principal 
Medical Officer, Lever Brothers and Satoeer, Limited 

Wednesday, December 3rd ‘he Anthropological Back- 
ground to Work,’ Raymond Firth, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Anthropology in the University of London 

For particulars of membership of the Institule and details 
of the provincial lectures, apply to Lecrure ORGANISER, 
eogenel Institute of Industrial Psychology, Aldwych House, 


Psveutcat RESEARCH.—Four public lectures at Cax- 
ton .Hall, Westminister S.W.1. at 3 p.m. on Priday, 
September 19; Friday October 17; Friday, November 21; 
and Friday, December 12, 1947. The iectures will be given 
by W. H. Salter, President of the Society for Psychical 
Research, Professor H. H. Price, Dr. 8S. G Soal, and Pro- 
fessor C. D. Broad. A Discussion Meeting will be held on 
Friday, January . 1948 Admission free. Tickets for 
reserved seats may be obtained in advance from the 
Secretary oF THe SocteTy ror PsycwicaL Researcu, 31, 
Tavistock Square. London W.C 

PIRITUAL Growth through Nature Study William 
WO Aspden Sunday, Sept. 2ist at 7 p.m. Tus Tuso- 
sopHicaL Society, 50, Glouceser Place, W.1. 


FOR SALE 

Preliminary Announcement 

Y Direction of His Highness the Maharajah Gaekwat 

of Baroda For Sale Privately as a whole or 

Auction later SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS 720 feet 
up on the southern slope of Blackdown and commanding 
& wonderful view over the surrounding country 25 miles 
from Haslemere ALDWORTH,” formerly the home of 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate The Residence 
@ notable example of architecture of its period, is built 
of local sandstone with pinnocled gables, mullioned 
windows and arched fireplaces Hall, 5 reception rooms, 
9 principal and 4 servants’ bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, con- 
venient domestic offices Electric light, central heating, 
rivate water supply. Beautiful terraced grounds. Garage 
lock with two flats. Gardener's cottage Interesting 
farmhouse of Charles II jones with buildings and farm 
land, 5 other cottages » acres of picturesque woodland 
with walks laid out by the poet In all about 141 acres 
Solicitors: Messrs. Horne ano Birkett, 4 Lincoln’s 
Fields, W.C.2; Auctioneers: Messrs. CUBITT AND ; 
Haslemere, Surrey, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
Rourtey, 20 Hanover Square, W.1. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 

LOVELY September or October Hoirbay can still be 
4 arranged on the Dalmatian Coast Visitors returning 
from Yugoslavia report 4 wonderful time Sixteen days, 
45 gns.—Write, Fairways & Swinrorp Travel, Department 
(G). Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, London 
8.W.1. Telephone: Abbey 2214 The directors deal 
pepe with your arrangements 








UDLEIGH SALTERTON BLUEBERRY DOWNS 
HOTEL Spend some care-free months in this sma] 
hotel-de-luxe facing south and sea. Central heating al 
rooms Vi-spring beds Vacancies from late September, 
including sel Pcontained suite. Tel.: 505 
C2 HEAD HOTEL, CARLYON BAY, ST. AUSTELL, 
CORNWALL.—Vacancies during lovely month of 
September. Visit this grand coast and enjoy the 
intimate atmosphere and perfect comfort at this very 
well-appointed hotel. Excellent meals. Golf, tennis. etc, 
Club Licence Tel.: Par. 125 
I EER PARK HOTEL, Honiton. Devon 30 Acres of 
parkland, glorious country, 8 miles from sea, own 
produce. Write for brochure Hunting (stabling avail- 
able), Shooting, Trout Fishing Squash, Tennis. Billiards 
EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH. SOUTH DEVON. 


Delightful for winter residence A very high standard 
of comfort is assured at this first- class hotel o bed 
rooms which nelude_ self-contained suites Centr 
heating throughout. Lift all floors Faces South over- 
looking sea, and stands in its own charming grounds 
adjoining Golf Course. Free Golf. Hard Tennis Court. 
Licensed. Telephone 2277. 
eC Aeteouans — —BELLE VUE HOTEL (on_ sea_ front), 
directly opposite Pier. Accommodation 100. Excellent 
Gaisine So —'Phone. 
vi Lemos —Paving guest received for a short or 
on riod.— Box a. 
MOUTH. 8 . Devon.—Pencanwice HoTer, Much sought 
wettes tor waler residence on account of the genial 
atmosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals. Cent. hig 
Gas fires and h. & c. all bedrooms. Sunny centre! pos 
tion, overlooking sea. Tel. 3307 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. (continued) 


HOST rIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH 8. DEVON.—Special 
winter terms will prevail from October, so luxuriate 
in the perfection of comfort for which this famous hotel 
has long been noted Supero situation Every modern 
amenity Pully Licensed A. A. XXXX.—Write terms 
extended visits Tels. 903/4 
YABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, S. Devon. 
NW Pass on your home worries to us this Winter. Our 
hotel is attractive to a degree, with ever: device for 
comfort inc! cent. htg. all rooms. Lic. an good meals. 
Easy access Torquay Tel.: 206 
GRane HOTEL.—A Golfing Holiday by the sea in_ one 
of the finest hotels on the Lakeland Coast! Fully 
licensed.—-Tariff from Manacer Grand Hi nn Grange-over- 
Sands. Tel.; 431 , 
Y RANTCHESTER Vicarage, Cambridge. —Guests received 
W tor periods of one or two weeks. 
RELAND, 8.W. Winter ac commodation or longer. Own 
farm and garden produce Shooting. fishing, Bridge, 
e.l, h. & c. 5 gns. wkly. Good fires.—Particulars, Box 20la 
Y NOWLE GRANGE HOTEL SIDMOUTH, SOUTH 
DEVON.— This most attractive house in a 
beautiful arden is very peaceful and only few 
minutes rom sea Large well-appointed rooms. 
Hot and cold Reliably goo! meals Tennis court. 
Telephone: 790 
ANATON, Devon.—To be let furnished from Michael- 
mas, “ EBWORTHY.” a convenient house, with 
charming moorland views. 2 sit., 6 bed, 2 bath, kitchen, 
etc, Indoor sanitation, phone, garage for two, near church 
and village.—Apply Owner, Clifden, Teignmouth. 
R. LAUNCESTON, Cornwall. OLD TREE HOUSE 
OTEL. Forget drudgery this Winter. Live a care- 
free life in this well managed and beautifully appointed 
mansion Golf, tennis, riding free Trout Gshing, etc. 
From 6 gns. Tel.: Launceston 34 
ORWOOD.—A quiet residential Hotel with beautiful 
1 gardens of 5 acres within easy access of City and 
West End 50 bedrooms, excellent chef, passenger lift 
to all floors Fully licensed. Terms from 5 gns. a 
week.—-Miss Gramam. Manageress, Queen's Hotel, Church 
Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E.19. Tel.: Liv. 1616 
JEMBROKESHIRE Petinp*s House Horet, LLANR#IAN, 


LerrersTon A delightful setting for a peaceful 
country holiday by the sea Log fires for winter warmth. 
Magnificent cliff scenery, lovely bathing Varied meals, 


beautifully cooked. Own farm and garden produce Fishing 
EIGATE.—Well-appointed Guest House; beautiful sur- 
I roundings: excellent centre for coast and London. 
Tennis, garage. rooms with fires. fitted basins. Now avail- 
able from 4) ns Stamped envelope.—OaxHurst Guest 
House, Somers Road, Reigate Tel.: 263 
OSS-ON-WYE.—-Ideal holiday centre and winter resort. 
I Warm house, h. & c. all rooms, excellent cooking 
Reduced terms October to May.—Tus Wrs Vatisr Guest 
House Walford Road 
SALCOMBE. S. DEVON TIDES BEACH HOTEL.— 
\ Enjoys the fairest view in al) lovely Devon. Vacan- 
cies from September 13th Beside a delightful sandy 
cove Own boats. bathing floats vee comfort. 


able and wel! appointed ood meals.—Te 

‘4 VES. Cornwall.—Tretorma> Manor HotsL Pully 
' booked to 6th September A large beautifuly 
appointed and moderniy equipped country manor ip 


14 acres lovely grounds taht beside the sea. Licensed.— 
Write Mes Haw trv Resident Director Tel.: 240 
‘T. IVES, CORNWALL PORTHMINSTER HOTEL 
\ Winter at sunny St, Ives and enjoy the charm and 
first-rate service and comfort at this noted hotel from 
6 ans. for extended visits. Overlooks sea. Fully licensed. 
Vacancies from mid-October Special Christmas pro- 
gramme. Book early Tel.: 321 
YOUTH OCOAST.—Winter wyer Pull Board 
\) Residence, good food, H 5 min. from centre of 
Bognor. Terms from 4 gns ) Sine stay. “ Sea Bank,” 
Outram Rd., Felpham, Kcgnor Regis 
4 ye NEW INN, LECHLADE, GLOS.—The easy going 
atmosphere of by-gone days, but modern in amenities, 
comfort and cuisine. Own poult and produce. Fully 
Licensed Riding, hunting, dry ‘by and coarse fishing. 
October onwards from 5 gns. el: 15. 
(FWE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. has now re- 
pened Good food soft beds. a warm hotel. 
Radiators and hot water in every bedroom 
WRQUAY. BUTE COURT HOTEL Management who 
take pride in comfort and welfare of their visitors. 
An hotel ideally situated almost on level overlopking sea 
with moderate amenities, central heating. games and 
billiard rooms. Terms from 4 gns. Tel.: 3771. 
fyWO BRIDGES HOTEL, near Tavistocs, Dar 
Autumn residence? Certainly! Beautifully situated, 
Well sheltered and so warm and comfortable. Roaring 
fires and centra) heating throughout Excellent meals. 
Own farm of 60 acres. Riding stables, Oshing, rough 
shooting, and hunting. Pully licensed Tel.: Prince- 
town 
WH 4azanene RESTAURANT AND CAFE CONTINEN- 
TALE..-20 Garanvitte Piace, Orcnagp Sraeet, W.1 
Tel.: Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon till 10 p.m. Lunches, 
Afternoon Teas, Dinners No house charges Excellent 
continental cuisine and Patisserie from own bakery 
Tables bookable for dinners 
WESTON SUPER-MARE. ROYAL PIER HOTEL. Super 
comfort, exceptional amenities and a site just above 
sea ensure the ideal for winter visits Most rooms, double 
and single, private bathrooms Own farm Fully licensed 
Vacancies from mid-October Tel 90 
wan the Petro! Ration is still available have a 
motoring tour of Central Scotland with Headquarters 
at “ALLAN WATER_ HOTEL BRIDGE OF ALLAN.” 
Within easy reach of Gleneagles, Perth, Trossachs, historic 
Stirling, Bannockburn, Grampian Mountains, Rob Roy 
country All bedrooms fitted with running water, tele- 
phones and electric fires Spacious lounges, recreation 
liard room, hard tennis court. Excel- 
ent ¢ n on application to Resisent MANaAcER 
-ph ve Bridge of Allan 2293 A mmodation available 
eptember and October 
Ws VALLEY.—Small, private hotel. on main Mon- 
Chepstow Road, 234 mis. from Monmouth, 
vacancies for both long- and short-term guests. 
Tadtvid jual attention, exc. cooking, interior sprung » +e 
h & ¢ ae in Seareqene Apply. C ay = 











wood.’ ibrook ear Monmouth *Phone 

85 EATON PL ACE 8.W.1.—Tel.: SLO ous” * outs 
~, Well-appointed single and double rooms, priv. bath- 

rooms en suite. Breakfast only. Comfortable surroundings, 


with service and personal consideration Short or long 
staye entertained.—Tas Manacessss Miss ST&eoman 
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Personally and independently 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


"I am a part of all that | have met.”’ 





Let's Halt Awhile" are now available at leading 


of Great Britain and 
copies can be obtained 


450 of the really good hotels 
In case of difficulty, 
. from Ashley Courtenay, Ltd., 


GRANVILLE HOTEL 


HAZELWOOD HOTEL. 
s charmingly, and modernly 
@here the coming winter can have no 

5 J conveniently situated for 


THE WHITEHALL HOTEL, with 
to the Central Gardens, occupies a 
position within two minutes of sea and shops. 
who has a flair for 


Autumn and Winter 


ST. MARY’S HOTEL 
A home of comfort, 
A place where you are made welcome 
Home cooking and 


BRANCASTER, Norfolk. THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL, 





BRIGHTON. King’ s chin. 





tie where Austerity . 
we would advise Autumn and Winter patrons to contact 


and the sun and free from restrictions, 
one and u half hours from London 
COTSWOLD HOUSE 





wedded to the life of a big town you can live 
this comftcrtable Cotswold house 
essential shops. Terms from 5 gns 
EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. WINTER WISELY! 
‘epa Hermeseal draught 
a hot air system fueled by logs 
gas and log fires, and as fuel for the body, 
licensed. Tel. 4870. Write for leaflet 
EAST WITTERING, SUSSEX. 
A well-appointed hotel 
Beautifully situated on own foreshore facing South. 
san Running water and telephones all bed- 
West Wittering 3228 
ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
A beautiful old eighteenth 
century coaching house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed with 
age yet replete with every modern amenity 


OLD BARN HOTEL. 
distinction and charm. 


Gateway to the West.’ 


A.A. Telephone 4071-2 

ouT HAREFIELD COUNTRY HOUSE 
A house of distinction set in a beautiful park 
and cm > & panorama of unparalleled loveliness, 
the sea and eight 
A home of character where the one aim of 


and cold sea water baths, 
. 








>= 





FAIRLIGHT LODGE HOTEL 


riding, sea bathing and golf 








4 


HINDHEAD. MOORLANDS HOTEL r 
hotel, redecorated and refurnished. Now ea 


fortably furnished bedrooms with Post Office t+ ephonen 
‘ acres of grounds. Hard tennis courts Restaurant 


open to non-residents. Bracing and love sit on 

Good electric train service to Haslem 5 7 
‘emere Tel ™ 

head 733. = 


HINTON (THE NEW FOREST) nr 

CHURCH. EAST CLOSE HOTEL For — 
aca” ee As a centre for the coasti i@ running 
rom ournemouth to Milford-on-Se h ; 
your solution ; : oe 


LYNDHURST. PARK HILL HOTEL. This bea utifull 
situated Country House 1 mile from Lyndhurst is a 
open under the personal direction of Colonel and 
Mrs. Hargreaves, who also own Cotswold House Hotel, 
Chipping Campden The choice is yours, the 
Forest, or The Cotswolds, for Autumn and W er 


MARLOW. COMPLEAT ANGLER Country W 
Cocktail Party, Twenty-first Party 4 ae 








whicn ever it is, will be the spe care ¢ 
Manager Tel.: Marlow 15. sacs: = Ss 
MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’S, GREAT BRITAIN'’S 


GREATEST HYDRO Health is everything: Nature 
and medical skill combine to make amends for the 
ailments caused by a troubled age. For further details 
write to the Secretary, Smediley’s Hydro, Matlock 
Derbyshire : 


Milton Damerel. N. DEVON. WOODFORD 

HOTEL Ideal centre for Devon and Orn a 
miies of good trout fishing Every comfort H. ‘and 
Cc in all bedrooms Residential Licence From 
7 guineas Telephone: Milton Damerel 252 


MINEHEAD. NORTHFIELD A seventeen bedroom 
beautitully appointed hotel, where the Resident Owners 
aim at the highest standards of Catering and Comfort 
With Exmoor as the background and sea its foot- 
stool, a full catalogue of yut-of-door pursuits is 
offered From 7 guineas. Tel 864 


MULLION COVE Sere. S. CORNWALL. The 
Grandeur of th the Ancient Villages and 




















Lovely Valleys of oe Cuisine 
only Lic ed Hotel on the Mt 1 Coast Vi-Spring 
beas Cliff Walks Golf, Fishing Write Resident 

Diretcor. Phone: Mullion 32 

PULBOROUCH. Sussex CHEQUERS al com- 
fort Id-world cha Delightful sur cation. 
Ss, et in winter Farm 
produce nd appetising meals 
cor mmended). elient golf riding, 
yndon, nr. Station 


s 1 I 
Li seneed.. Tel ‘Pulborough 86 


ROSS-ON-WYE. ROYAL HOTEL Special ms for 








winter residence in this beautifully hotel 
bking the River Wye Exceptior service. 

Sheltered gardens Manager: Mr B. Johnson. 

Tel. 40 Trust Houses, Limited 

ST. MAWES, CORNWALL. (Opposite Falmouth.) 


IDLE ROCKS HOTEL Facing South Warmest spot 
in Eng'and Central Heating Dancing Excellent 
Continental cuisine Plenty of spirits and choice 
wines Special winter terms St Mawes 293, or 
L.HS. Ltd., 185, Dorset House, N.W.1 (Wel. 6109.) 


Nr. sm at LONGNOR HALL COUNTRY 
CLU Why not be free of Winter cares in quiet 
diga ited 17th Century House on ‘bus route Real 
warmth, best country food, private baths Own 
Shooting Exceptional opportunity for small number 
of residents seeking the best. Write for details, 
R. W. Corbett 


SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This sunny positioned 
family hotel, under the personal direction of Mrs. W. S. 
Sanders, offers comfort and good catering in & 
picturesque resort famed for the mildness of it 
Ss Autumn and Winter terms on application. 
e \ 


Nr. TENBY, SAUNDERSFOOT. ST. BRIDES HOTEL. 
A floral paradise in that “little England of Wales” 
—Pembrokeshire. Wonderful sands, heautiful scenery, 
mild climate. An hotel full of sunshihe and satisfae- 
tion Particularly suited for Autumn and Winter 
residence (specially reduced terms) Tel.: Saunders- 
foot 4 


THURLESTONE, S$. DEVON. THURLESTONE nom. 

First-class fully licensed seaside country hotel 

100 bedrooms fitted with hot and cold running A. 

and Post Office telephohes Golf, tennis, squash, 
T 


badminton, billiards el.: Thurlestone 82/84 
TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter residence. 
No sea to cross, no currency restrictions A sunny 


bedroom with a Riviera view Good food and wine. 
Our pre-war staff to greet and serve you Ha: 
Evans and his Band to entertain you Ask Mr. &i 
Mrs. S. R. Paul, General Managers, to quote you. 
Tel.: 2234 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL Faces the 
South and the Sun 400ft. up in 65 acres of Park 





Land 30 miles from London and the Coast Fully 

Licensed First-class cuisine Lift Cocktail lounge 

and ballroom Free Golf on own sporti 9-hole 
at 


course. Tel.: 1511. Winter terms by arrangement 


WESTWARD HO! THE DORMY a HOTH, 
Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Cl food. 





Modern and comfortable Comfort ont y the 
personal supervision of the Proprietress, M 
Kingsley Tillie Telephone: Northam 288 

WYE VALLEY. Do you know South Herefordshire? 
The winding Wye, the green hills, the variegated 


forests, the black-and-white houses? BROCKHAMP- 
TON COURT. BROCKHAMPTON, 7 miles from 

has recently been opened as a country house hotel. 
A tew vacancies for the winter Fuller particulars 


, Sladly sent country lovers. Write G. B. Tobey 
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